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See how easily 2500 softer Oral B 
bristles reach irregular surfaces! 


Just place the Oral B on your thumb, as shown above, and 
use a gentle brushing motion. Notice how the smaller, 
closely packed bristles contact the entire surface. This 
same action takes place in the mouth. Interproximal spaces 
are reached far more effectively due to the use of more 
bristles of the proper size and texture. 


This original multi-tuft, soft bristle brush‘contains 3 times 
more bristles than an ordinary brush—and many more than 
any similar brush. The result is superior cleansing of tooth 
structure without abrasion, plus gingival massage without 
injury. Try an Oral B and feel the difference! 
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strict adherence to the highest 
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COREGA CHEMICAL CO. + 76 MILL ROAD + JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. i 
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You CAN beat the heat! 


Rinn Tropical Emulsion withstands 
high temperature processing well beyond 


the safe range for chemical fog. 
Dries quickly to a hard surface. 
Will not run or frill. 

Made in three exposure ranges, 
Slow, Medium, Extra Fast. 


RINN X-RAY FILM. 
Standard Full ‘‘gray 
scale’’ tone ranges dis- 
close ALL conditions. 


RINN No 3 BITE- 
WINGS Better 
processing and 
packaging entirely 
within metallic wrap 


RINN-TIMER. 
retakes, wasted 
Short or long ring 
Shaped to fit hand 
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layered, durable 

iling protection 
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Long lasting Strength 
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THE BRUSH 
SO MANY 
DENTISTS 
RECOMMEND 


Safer interproximal massage! 
The two adult sizes of PRO 
“59” havespecially designed 
rubber tip at end of handle, 
for gum stimulation. This tip 
is readily removable for 
cases where its use is not 
indicated. 


Safer, softer, gentler bristle! 
Your patients can really 
brush their teeth without 
scratching or irritating gums! 


Safer, deeper cleaning! 
Finer bristles reach even tiny 
cracks. Afford more efficient 
polishing action, too. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co. Division 
of The Lambert Company, 
Florence, Mass. 


PRO"’59., oh tic 


Regular — Medium — Child’s (PRO “*29”) Sizes 
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Remove 


CALCULUS 


thoroughly by 


ENZYME ACTION 


Many dentists say that if it’s not 
thorough, it’s not a prophylaxis. 


Thousands of dentists who use PROFIE 
advise that the Profie Enzyme Action 
assures a more thorough prophylaxis. 


Have YOU tried this new prophylaxis 
technique for YOUR professional 
satisfaction? 


Obtain PROFIE from your Dental Supply House 


e 
Economy Size 
500 Applications 


| Introductory Size 
100 Applications 


Complete laboratory report and clinical data 
available upon request. 


CD LABORATORIES, INC. 


2117-L Franklin Avenue, St. Louis 6, Missouri 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


May I extend congratulations to the dental hygiene graduates of °52 
and wish you the best of success in the future. Your professional training 
has adequately prepared you for the challenging field that you are enter- 
ing. Along with this, you have the ability Divine Providence gave you to 
work with others, to plan and to organize. Your professional organiza- 
tion provides opportunity to develop and cultivate this ability. It is hoped 
that every graduate will become an active member of this association. The 
ADHA needs you and you need it. . ; 


Word has been received that the dental hygienists representing the 
schools of dental hygiene have been unanimously voted into the American 
Association of Dental Schools. Margaret Bailey, Evelyn Hannon and 
Margaret Swanson have been appointed to serve this year on the Dental 
Hygiene Committee. This action denotes real progress and should prove 
to be a beneficial alliance for our profession. | 


The latter part of February the Accreditation Program was begun 
by the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association. 
To date, four schools of dental hygiene have been inspected, North- | 
western, Ohio State, Marquette and the University of Indiana. The ac- 
crediting team consists of two members of the Council on Dental Educa- 
tion, a representative from the Board of Dental Examiners of the state 
in which the respective schools are located and a representative of the 
American Dental Hygienists’ Association. The latter two members of 
the team have no votifg power but serve as consultants. While it has 
been necessary to suspend inspections temporarily because of other com- 
mitments on the part of the Council, it is anticipated that the program will 
be reactivated in the fall. 


In just a short time we will again convene for our annual session. | 
wish that each of our members might attend the St. Louis meeting. To 
participate in a national meeting is a stimulating experience which intensi- 
fies the worthwhileness of dental hygiene and dental hygienists. Those 
of us who attend should remember that we are the fortunate members 
and that we should interpret proceedings to those who must carry on at 
home. 


Berry KRripPENE, President. 
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THE DENTIST ANSWERS THE PARENTS 
OF THUMBSUCKERS 


In February, 1951, Mrs. T. brought 
into my office her two daughters, Mary, 
age 12, and Barbara, + years old. Mary 
sucked her thumb and required ortho- 
dontic treatment. Barbara sucks her 
thumb but has not as yet caused any or- 
thodontic problem. 


“Doctor,” said the mother, “Years ago 
when Mary sucked her thumb, I was told 
to let her alone. Now look at her! I 
do not want the same thing to happen 
to Barbara. What shall I do?” 


The same question must have been 
asked by countless mothers of many den- 
tists. To answer it, let us review the 
history and development of thumbsuck- 
ing. 


Thumbsucking was depicted in the 
paintings of artists of the early Renais- 
sance. However, the implication of so- 
called harmful or bad effects of these 
oral habits did not become important in 
child study until the end of the last cen- 
tury. At present there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion among orthodontic 
specialists that some types of malocclu- 
sion (to various degrees and under vari- 
ous conditions) result from thumbsuck- 
ing. 


S. J. Lewis concludes from the study 
of a considerable series of cases that a 
definite type of deformity of the dental 
arches is produced by thumbsucking. If 
the habit is stopped early enough, the de- 
formity corrects itself naturally. If the 
habit persists, the deformity remains, and 
becomes permanent. 


Milo Hellman contends that the suck- 
ing habit has a positive, though not ex- 
clusive relationship to Class II, Division 
1 malocclusion. Leland Johnson, also in 
a conscientious review of the literature, 


* Reprinted from the Pennsylvania Dental 
Journal, Volume 19, No. 2, February, 1952. 


DR. NOEL J. WIENER 


concluded that there is a general agree- 
ment to consider thumb, or finger suck- 
ing, a possible etiological factor in mal- 
occlusion in either the permanent or de- 
ciduous dentitions. In a study of 989 
cases of malocclusion, 173 or 17.49% 
were thumb or fingersuckers. Of 153 
thumbsuckers, 78 or 50.98 had a class 
I malocclusion, 73 or 47.7% had a class 
Il malocclusion, and 2 or 1.3‘¢ had a 
class III malocclusion. 


So that according to several conscien- 
tious investigators, we must accept the 
premise that pressures of oral habits can 
tend to cause a malocclusion. However, 
the question that does arise is, of these 
173 cases mentioned above, how many 
were caused by thumbsucking as the 
prime and etiologically basic factor? 


Nevertheless, the psychiatrists tell us 
not to try to break the habit, even if we 
know positively that it creates undesirable 
conditions, because ‘‘crooked”’ teeth are 
less harmful than a disturbed mental prob- 
lem, and easier to correct. In reviewing 
the histories of thumbsuckers, we find 
cases shown by prenatal x-ray studies of 
embryos with fingers in their mouths. An 
infant is born with three reflexes; when 
he is dropped® he yells; in response to a 
loud clapping noise, he will cry; and the 
third one—the one in which we are pri- 
marily interested, is the sucking reflex. 
When the child’s lips are teased, he starts 
sucking. This is perfectly normal, and 
absolutely necessary for survival. It is 
the child’s only method of receiving food. 
In the first few weeks there is a definite 
relationship of sucking to hunger. Gesell 
found this to be true. Any nursing 
mother will corroborate this fact. Subse- 
quently when the infant’s postural develop- 
ment does not permit him to readily bring 
his hands to his mouth, the habit abates. 
By the third month, however, this hand 
to mouth movement becomes easier again 
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and the fists are usually sucked before 
and after feeding. Succeeding “teething” 
episodes seem to exacerbate the hand 
to mouth response. Among the infants 
who after the third month become per- 
sistent thumbsuckers, the degree of thumb- 
sucking may lessen markedly or even 
vanish between “‘teething periods. Gesell 
also found fatigue and frustration factors 
stimulating thumb or fingersucking. 


On the important question of breast 
or bottle feeding, the former is prefer- 
able in consideration of jaw and muscle 
growth according to the latest reports. 
However, it does not make any difference 
in the establishment of oral habits, if the 
child is handled properly. When hunger 
is satiated, the need for security persists. 
The tiny infant is one of the most sensi- 
tive forms of life extant. In breast feed- 
ing the baby is cuddled, feels the warmth 
of the mother, and clearly knows and 
feels her love. This answers his need for 
security. The temptation in bottle feed- 
ing may be to lay down the baby and 
hold the bottle. (The bottle hasn’t the 
slightest desire for security.) The baby 
feels no warmth. Yet, bottle fed infants 
may be given the same feeling of secu- 
rity, if they are held and cuddled during 
feeding. How much love can an infant 
obtain from a mechanical bottle holder? 
This is the most important period of the 
little one’s life. I cannot overemphasize 
the necessity of loving him, and letting 
him feel the physical presence of his 
mother’s love. At the Baby’s Hospital in 
New York City, we investigated the 
amount of pressure of infants’ lips dur- 
ing the act of feeding from the bottle. 
The best results were obtained by those 
children we held in our arms and cud- 


dled. 


Levy investigated extensively the prob- 
lem of thumbsucking; the possible 
causes and effect. His conclusion is that 
in a majority of instances, thumbsucking 
is due to insufficient lip movements, or 
incompleteness of the sucking phase of 
the feeding act, regardless of the type 
of feeding; breast, bottle, or mixed. He 
found that the percentage of fingersuck- 
ers was highest among the infants fed 
every four hours, less among those fed 
every three hours, and least among those 
fed on demand. ‘There is an additional 
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factor in his findings, that of the size of 
the nipple holes which determine the 
quantity of the flow of the milk. Levy 
believes that the infant sucks his thumb 
or finger when the flow of milk has been 
so rapid that he secures the required nu- 
trition in too short a period of time; or 
when the flow of milk has been so slow 
that a reaction of discouragement and 
apathy has taken place. In both cases the 
infant has been deprived of the necessary 
exercise to induce sleepiness and he re- 
sorts to thumbsucking to gratify this 
need. Basically, what should the mother 
do to prevent this cause of thumbsuck- 
ing? She must make sure that the infant 
has oral gratification. When the feeding 
is completed, the muscles of the mouth 
should be tired from the effort of getting 
the food. Nipple holes should not be 
enlarged, because if the milk flows too 
freely, his mouth muscles will not be 
tired, and he will suck at something else 
to reach a point of fatigue sufficient to 
induce sleep. ‘To insure oral gratification, 
the mother must not limit the time at the 
bottle that the baby demands. Levy also 
found the fewest thumbsucking infants 
among those that fed for at least 120 
minutes a day. In an experiment with 
puppy dogs, it was found that when they 
were taken away from the nipple before 
they were satisfied, they chewed each 
other’s paws, tails, and ears. 


Now let us consider the 3- to 5-month- 
old child. The question of security is still 
important. The child stays awake a little 
longer now, and the desire for play de- 
velops. What can interest him now? He 
wants to play with the nearest and most 
delicious thing available, the most sensi- 
tive part of his body. Up to date, that 
is the mouth. And there are many things 
to apply to the lips. There are the toes, 
blankets and rattles, but the easiest and 
tastiest is the thumb. Every child sucks 
his thumb at some time. Only the child 
who accompanies this sucking with a 
feeling of tenseness is sucking because of 
a lack of security, and will not relinquish 
the habit easily. At this age, thumbsuck- 
ing is normal, and we must avoid the 
temptation to suggest its correction. It 
will not become a persistent habit if the 
child is secure, happy, well-fed, and well- 
loved. 
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The next period of consideration is the 
toddler and pre-school child. As the in- 
tant reaches one and two years, he gives 
up the nipple and thumb, but he may 
revert to them under many conditions. 
Thumbsucking and fingersucking are seen 
at this age as more or less simple reac- 
tions to boredom, fatigue, illness, frus- 
trations, deprivations, and punishment. 
Langford declares that the habit is defi- 
nitely used by the child as solace in an 
attempt to recapture the security of the 
nipple. 


During this stage of the child’s de- 
velopment, the injurious consequences of 
the habit have for the most part no basis 
in fact. There may be a characteristic de- 
formity of the arches, but it will usually 
disappear spontaneously if the sucking 
habit stops before the permanent teeth 
erupt. Usually, however, at this time, a 
younger child often comes into the fam- 
ily, and the older sibling may be unwit- 
tingly neglected for many unavoidable 
reasons. There goes his security and his 
need for love may be gratified by revert- 
ing to thumbsucking. 


If the habit continues, there can be 
little lasting damage to the teeth of the 
pre-school child by thumbsucking. ' Left 
alone, the majority of children will dis- 
continue the habit by themselves before 
the first grade. 


After the first grade, our modern age 
has supplied us with another complica- 
tion—the television problem. Some of 
the programs create strong tension, and 
the suspense, the excitement, and _ the 
mental strain, plus an extended period 
of physical inactivity, combine to create 
a situation where the youngster seeks his 
old assurance of security, his thumb or 
finger. However, the children will watch, 
so I ask the girls to do handiwork while 
at television, and the boys to squeeze a 
ball with their fingers (which strengthens 
their wrists and forearms for sports). 


At what other time is the habit most 
likely to appear? At bedtime, when the 


child is tired and ready to go to bed. 
He has been well-fed throughout the day. 
His hands have been kept busy and out 
of his mouth. To avoid the onset of the 
habit at this vital time, the parent may 
play a little, quietly, with him, read a 
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little, help him to relax gradually from 
the day’s excitement. In this manner a 
crucial time will have been passed pleas- 
antly. 

We have seen that thumbsucking be- 
tore the eruption of the permanent teeth 
has no ill effect on the shape of the 
arches, and’ that most thumbsuckers stop 
before the first grade. I have also advo- 
cated special attention at those vital times 
when thumbsucking is most likely. Now 
we come to the real problem—the chil- 
dren who do not stop voluntarily when 
they start getting their permanent front 
teeth. As orthodontists, we say that if 
the habit persists as the upper anterior 
teeth erupt, they will be deflected away 
from their proper course of eruption, and 
will be pressed by the offending thumb 
into a position which is unhealthy for 
the mouth. At this time, for the first 
time, the parent should try to change the 
habit. Not to break the habit, but to 
transfer it. 


In this, we can take a tip from Hou- 
He taught us that to accomplish 
anything above and beyond the ken of 
his audience, some type of distraction 
must be utilized. The less obvious the 
distraction the more efficacious the magic. 
In the same manner we must distract 
these thumbsucking children in order to 
make the habit vanish. Substitute other 
activities that involve the fingers and the 
hands at those times when thumbsucking 
seems imminent. Should the child yield 
to habit, do not ridicule or shame him. 
Punishment will not help. You will not 
break the habit; you will break the spirit. 
If his hand is slapped and the thumb 
pulled away, an intensified reaction sets 
in. The habit becomes more firmly fixed. 
Those children may often be found hid- 
ing, ashamed, but sucking a thumb. 


Before attempting to transfer this habit 
into less harmful habits, we must go back 
to the developmental history. The basic 
cause for thumbsucking is insecurity. 
Therefore the first step is to analyze the 
child’s situation objectively. What could 
be the reason for the child’s insecurity? 
Where does the trouble lie? 


Basically, we are all thumbsuckers, if 
we analyze our oral habits. The times 
in which we live are times of great stress, 
and most of us seek our assurances of 
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security, but not as obviously as the chil- 
dren. We like the feeling of cigarettes, 
pipes, cigars, and even chewing gu: in 
our mouths. (And nobody slaps t 1 
away.) You know how desperately 
miss these sucking devices when we 

to give them up. Therefore, let us preac. 
tolerance towards these children, and 
understanding of their desire for secu- 
rity. Even the smallest may only be re- 
flecting our own reactions to the problems 
of the world today. 


The greatest help we can obtain in 
taking care of this situation comes .from 
the child himself. He ‘must want to 
change the habit. If is difficult for a 
parent to accomplish this because by now 
the child is using the habit as a subcon- 
scious fight against the authority of the 
parent, or to get even with his parents 
for discipline and frustrations. And so 
sometimes outside help is required. 


In early school years the child needs 
help, if he cannot help himself. Con- 
vince the child that he himself would 
like to stop the habit. He usually is 
ashamed enough by now to honestly de- 
sire help. We use a reminder of me- 
chanical or chemical means with a weak 
sedative for a few nights with excellent 
results, but only if the child desires to 
change his habits himself. 


During the school years, the majority 
of thumbsuckers give up thumbsucking 
for nailbiting. Since there is very little 
damage to the alignment of the teeth 
from nailbiting, we consider this habit 
preferable. Of course, this as in all 
habits, depends upon the intensity of the 
habit. Punishment must be avoided and 
the same techniques used. Punishment, 
shame and ridicule will only fix the habit 
more firmly. 


Sometimes we paint the girl’s finger- 
nails. But it is best to have a manicurist 
do it. If the mother gives the manicure, 
it may be construed by the child as pun- 
ishment. Even better therapy is the first 
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boy friend. For the boy, having a girl 
friend also helps in stopping the habit. 


With this understanding that the prob- 
lem of oral habits begins with a human 
desire for love and security, we can tackle 
the difficult problem of advising the 
mothers who come to us for advice. This 
understanding also can be a basis. for 
treatment. “Thumbsuckers must be han- 
dled according to their age and intensity 
ot habits. 

To recapitulate: during infancy, the 
sucking of thumbs and fingers is to be 
considered as normal but we must ascer- 
tain that the child feels secure, is well- 
fed, fed properly, and is luxuriously tired 
from the activity of feeding. The toddler 
and pre-school age child resorts to the 
habit because of boredom, fatigue, ill- 
ness, frustration, deprivation, or punish- 
ment. To correct the habit, relieve the 
causative conditions. At the school age, 
the treatment is one of substitution and 
guided transference. At all ages, we 
must understand, that if we give these 
children the psychological reassurances 
they crave, the problem of oral habits 
will be negligible. 


Although the problem of oral habits 
may be cured, the problem of orthodon- 
tic malocclusion may still be present 
through many other inherited and de- 
velopmental factors. However we can 
still inform our parents that by encourag- 
ing the above attitude toward the symp- 
tom of psychological disturbance which 
is thumbsucking, they can avoid those 
mouth deformities caused by the habit. 


As more parents use this understand- 
ing, the least that can happen is the dis- 
appearance of the harmful aspects of an 
oral habit. The best that can happen is 
that we develop a generation of mentally 
secure, well-balanced, good citizens, who 
will pass down an inherited philosophy 
of understanding and love for the years 
and years to come. 


1530 Pine St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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THE DENTAL HYGIENISTS CONTRIBUTION 


TO DENTISTRY 


Like the spokes of a wheel, the stones 
that make an arch or the states that make 
our nation, dentistry has its integral parts. 
One of these parts is the dental hygienist 
who can be a most important factor in the 
every day life of a great many people. 


Food, water, air, and many foreign sub- 
stances enter the human mechanism 
through the mouth. Important and promi- 
nent in this area are found teeth in various 
stages of use, abuse, and disuse, with the 
soft tissues in somewhat the same assorted 
categories of conditions. It is often amaz- 
ing to find how forgotten this important 
area of the body may become. 


Even today only the fastidious, the 
more intelligent, or those person’s “caught 
in the web of circumstances” approach 
this problem in the scientifically correct 
manner. 


In the United States of America, the 
dental hygiene profession numbers approxi- 
mately 3,600, while dentists number 70,- 
000. You can readily see that there is 
ample room for growth in the dental 
hygiene profession in order to reach the 


proportions necessary to fill the needs of: 


the population. 


In the areas where the dental hygienist 
has been in the schools, as an educator, 
there is a greater dental consciousness on 
the part of the pupils, teachers and parents. 
In these localities there usually is a greater 
dental professional respect for the primary 
dentition, an improved understanding of 
related factors in dental health and proper 
child growth and development, and a more 
alert and understanding dental profession. 
In this the dental hygienist makes an ex- 
cellent contribution, particularly in the 
field of prevention. 


In the dental office, it usually will be 
found in time that she: 


1. Adds prestige to the dental practice. 


* Dr. Hambley is an honorary member of 
the Northern California State Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Ass’n and a past-president of the Cali- 
fornia Dental Association. 


HARRY B. HAMBLY, Jr., D.D.S., F.A.C.D.* 
2. Increases the number of people 
coming to the office for dental care. 


3. Maintains a steady flow of patients 
to the office through the year. 


+. Attracts more children to the prac- 
tice. 

5. Renders a favorable impression on 
patients in relation to dentistry. 


6. Educates both the child and adult to 
better home care of the mouth. 


~I 


Informs patients of the relationship 
of nutrition to dental health. 


8. Develops a greater appreciation for 
dentistry in each patient. 


9. Prepares the patient for further 
dental care by taking x-rays, show- 
ing and explaining charts and 
models, and distributing dental edu- 
cation literature helpful in explain- 
ing the patient’s needs and answer- 
ing their questions. 


10. Brings to the dentist a mentally re- 
ceptive patient for completion of the 
work necessary. 


11. Presents to the dentist a patient 
with a clean mouth who is ready for 


a more thorough examination, 
diagnosis, and immediate dental 
operations. 


12. Saves the dentist time by doing this 
preparatory work, thus leaving more 
time for him to devote to other 

duties. 


There is little doubt that the patients 
who have had the advantage of the dental 
health education which the dental hygien- 
ist is prepared to give them—in the 
schools or in the offices—are more for- 
tunate individuals and better patients, who 
have been rendered a superior service. 

Those of us who have had a dental 
hygienist in our offices for many years will 
indeed give praises to these professional 
women for their evident contribution to 
the profession of dentistry. 
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EDITORIALS 


IF YOU ARE A DELEGATE 


* With the national meeting so near at hand, delegates from each state 
should take stock of themselves and decide whether or not they are pre- 
pared to represent their society adequately. 


Delegates should keep in mind that they are directly and entirely 
responsible for the affairs of the American Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion. The House of Delegates is the supreme authority in our organiza- 
tion. This authority is stated clearly and concisely in Chapter V, Section 
3 of the Constitution: 


Powers of the House of Delegates 
Unless otherwise provided in Section 5 of Chapter V, the House of 
Delegates shall: 
A. Be the supreme, authoritative body of this Association. 


B. It shall possess the legislative powers of the Association. 


C. It shall determine the policies which shall govern this Association 
in all its activities. 


D. It shall have the power to amend, or repeal the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Association. 


E. It shall have the power to adopt and amend a CODE OF 
ETHICS of this Association for governing the professional con- 
duct of the members of this Association. 


F. It shall have the power to elect honorary members of the As- 
sociation. 


G. It shall have the power to establish branch offices of the Associa- 
tion. 


H. It shall have the power to direct the President to call a special 
session of the House of Delegates as provided in Section 7 of 
this Chapter. 


With such extensive powers, it behooves every delegate to approach 
her responsibility gravely and wisely. Certain duties are expected of each 
delegate, and well in advance of the national meeting, she should prepare 
herself to execute these duties. Again may we quote from the Constitu- 
tion, Section +, Chapter V. 


Duties of the House of Delegates 


Unless otherwise provided in Section 5 of Chapter V, it shall be the 
duty of the House of Delegates: 


A. To elect the elective officers. 


B. To elect the members of the Board of Trustees. 


C. To adopt an annual budget. 


a) 
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D. To report immediately to the secretary of their constituent so- 
ciety, the proceedings and actions taken at the annual session of 
the Association. 


_In addition to the above duties, it is expected that each delegate will 
prepare a written report of her state’s activities to be read at the national 
meeting. This report is to be typed, double spaced, in duplicate, and one 
copy is to be submitted to the national secretary. May we remind you 
that these reports are best when they include a resumé of important busi- 
ness rather than social activities; these reports are of great help td other 
states who are looking for ideas and suggestions, or who just have a 
friendly interest in what you are doing. 


We would like to remind each delegate that she has an obligation to 
attend the four meetings of the House of Delegates during the meeting. 
Be regular and prompt in your attendance at these meetings in order to 
keep them running smoothly and rapidly. 


Problems 


If your state has a problem which needs clarification or interpreta- 
tion at the national level, make use of the Reference Committee. This 
Committee has been established for the sole purpose of hearing the prob- 
lems of the states and guiding them in the possible action that can be taken. 
If you want a hearing before this committee, make an appointment in 
advance of the meeting. They will be glad to listen, discuss and recom- 
mend a course of action. 


Come to the meeting as well-informed as you can. Read the copy 
of mimeographed reports which you will receive from the secretary; be 
aware of any action your state society would like to have instigated; have 
your instructions as to how your society wants you to vote. 


Those of you who have never attended a national meeting will be 
inspired and pleased by the contacts you will make in St. Louis. There 
is an indescribable something in the air at an annual meeting that every- 
one feels, but which defies description. While the meetings occupy a 
large portion of your time, you will find spare hours for your own plans. 
You will return home bubbling over with inspiration and plans for im- 
proving your own organization; you will want to attend another national 
meeting. 
A New Slant 


Your attention is called to the three new sections in the Journal: 
Private Practice Profiles, Trends in the Training Schools and Public 
Health Paths. We hope to continue these sections with each issue and to 
include in them timely subjects pertinent to each field of practice. We 
hope you find them informative and challenging. Suggestions for subject 
matter will be welcome at any time. They should provide an excellent 
medium for exchanges of ideas. How about contributing your share? 


BC. F. 
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OUR 1952 CONVENTION CITY 


By virtue of its central location, its 
accessibility by rail, highway, and airway, 
St. Louis ranks as one of the leading 
convention cities of the United States. 

Often referred to as “The City Sur- 
rounded by the United States,” St. Louis 
is rich in historic lore having been founded 
in 1764 by a small band of French pio- 
neers. Like the Landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers the coming of the ‘First Thirty,” 
as they became known in colonial days, 
proved a milestone which marked the be- 
ginning of St. Louis. Within three years 
its colonists, by sheer force of spirit, had 
established valuable fur-trading monop- 
olies with the twenty-eight principal In- 
dian nations, including those east and west 
of the Mississippi and as far north as the 
Great Lakes. That trade was the corner- 
stone of St. Louis and the basis of her 
prosperity. As time went on the city’s 
sphere of influence broadened until now 
it ranks first in the nation as a distribut- 
ing and processing center for furs and in 
its growth to the nation’s ninth city in 
manufacture it has added many new lines 
and now ranks among the leading cities 
in brewing, drug manufacturing, and shoe- 
making. 

In the year the city was founded the 
first church was established and the work 
of education began almost immediately. 
St. Louis is one of the few cities in which 
there are two dental schools, one at St. 
Louis University and one at Washington 
University. By the 1830’s St. Louis had 
become one of the leading theatrical cen- 
ters of the country. A recent article in 
Fortune magazine claims that ‘St. Louis 
was listening to opera when Chicago was 
a mud flat and Detroit a clearing in the 
forest.” A city of a thousand sights, St. 
Louis has much to offer by way of en- 
tertainment. Two thousand inhabitants 
of the St. Louis zoo will be happy to see 
you and if you want a good laugh be sure 
to see the review in the Chimpanzee Cir- 
cus Arena. Also located in Forest Park 
are the Municipal Open Air Theater, 
the Art Museum, Jefferson Memorial 
which is the home of the Lindbergh 
trophies, and the Jewel Box which houses 
beautiful floral displays. 
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A. REBEKAH FISK 
Chairman, Committee on Scientific Sessions 


Our headquarters for the meeting will 
be located in the air-conditioned De Seto 
Hotel which is centrally located and easily 
accessible to the auditorium, department 
stores, theatres, hotels and points of in- 
terest. The program will bring you up 
to date on new trends and interests in 
your profession which will prove of value 
in your practice and afford you opportuni- 
ties for social contacts and renewed friend- 
ships. 

On other pages in this issue you will 
find further information about the pro- 
gram and the entertainment, and an ap- 
plication blank for your hotel accom- 
modations. Make your reservations NOW 
for this meeting and plan to come early 
and stay late. 


A. REBEKAH Fisk, General Chairman 
Committee on Scientific Sessions 


Report from the Entertainment 
Committee 
It has been the sincere endeavor of 
the entertainment committee for the na- 
tional meeting to plan a_ well-rounded 
group of social affairs for your enjoyment 
while in St. Louis. It is the hepe of the 
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SECTION 


committee -that all members will avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered ; 
thus the membership will enjoy a better 
fellowship through congenial ‘“‘get-to- 
gethers” and affairs that will be just plain 
fun. 

On Sunday, September 7th, the Presi- 
dent’s Reception will be held from 5:00 to 
7:00 P. M. in the President’s suite. This 
will be sponsored jointly by various dis- 
tricts so that all states will be helping to 
share the entertainment. 

A buffet supper is being planned for 
Monday evening. As this is not a definite 
plan, as yet, the time and place will be 
announced later. Later that evening we 
will have a Moonlight Cruise down the 
Mississippi on the river boat the “Ad- 
miral” which leaves at 9:00 P. M. This 
cruise has been chartered by the St. Louis 
Dental Society; they have extended to 
our membership an invitation to attend. 

The President’s Luncheon will be held 
on Wednesday at 1:00 and will have as 
its guest speaker, Mr. Roberto de la Rosa, 
Mexico’s Good-Will Ambassador. He will 
speak to us on ‘““The Other Way of Amer- 
ican Life.” We have been extremely 
fortunate to secure this speaker, through 
the efforts of the American Dental As- 
sociation. He is appearing on their pro- 
gram also. 

Our free afternoon this year will be 
on Wednesday, and conducted tours or 
other things of interest will be available 
through your committee members. One 
of the highlights of St. Louis is the Show- 
boat which presents Old-Time Melo- 
drama every night and it is considered 
highly entertaining to attend one of these 
performances. ‘Tickets will be available 
for each night and the committee will 
arrange reserved seats for groups of thirty 
or more. 

The Conference Breakfast will be held 
on Monday, September 8th at 8:00 A. M. 
and as always it will be entertaining as 
well as informative, since we always gain 
a great wealth of ideas from our own pro- 
fessional groups of women. 

As in the past our good friends the 
manufacturers have cooperated with us 
very nicely, and appropriate souvenirs 
will be furnished for the various occasions 
during the convention. 


I want to thank all my committee mem- 
bers, Marcella Fisher, Dorothy Keune 
and Alice Grady for their cooperation in 
helping to make the Entertainment Com- 
mittee a success for the 1952 national 
meeting. 

HELEN Garvey, Chairman 
Entertainment Committee 


Report of the Clinic Committee 
The Clinic Committee for the 1952 


meeting started very early this year, hop- 
ing to get all of the component societies 
to work on selecting clinics for presenta- 
tion. Letters were mailed to the thirty- 
one organizations on February 29th. We 
requested responses by April 25; by that 
date eighteen of the thirty-one groups 
responded, though not all would partici- 
pate. Because many states hold their an- 
nual meetings in May, the date for re- 
sponses was advanced to May 25th. Sec- 
ond letters were mailed on May 5th to 
those societies who had not answered the 
first letter. 

We are planning a hostess committee 
to serve the clinicians. The girls will 
really get A-1 service. 

Your Clinic Committee, Doris Jensen, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sophie Hacken- 
steller, Gary, Indiana; Luceal Weigend, 


TILLIE GINSBURG 
Chairman, Clinic Committee 
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Milwaukee and myself thank all the girls 
for their interest and immediate response. 
GinsBure, Chairman 

Clinic Committee 


MARJORIE THORNTON 
Chairman, Program Committee 


Program Committee Report 


The American Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation will hold its twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting at the De Soto Hotel in 
St. Louis September eighth through the 
eleventh. We hope you have set aside 
these dates for a pleasant holiday and 
that you will take the opportunity to 
meet old friends and make many new 
ones. 


You attend meetings to receive inspira- 
tion and to experience the pleasure that 
comes from contact with others whose 
calling is mutual; you cannot become a 
vital participating member by being absent. 


You will notice that again we have 
included discussion groups as a part of 
the program. They will be started by a 
panel of speakers who will get the ball 
rolling with their brief but pertinent re- 
marks. 


Time and effort has gone into the 
preparation of the program and activities. 
We sincerely hope the benefits you obtain 


DENTAL HyGIENIsTs’ ASSOCIATION 
will enable you to return to your posi- 
tions, able to render a finer service. 
Marjorie THORNTON, Chairman 
Program Committee 


Exhibit Committee Report 
The Exhibit Committee is planning a 
display which will highlight the general 
theme, The Scope of the Dental Hygienist, 
at the forthcoming meeting in St. Louis. 
It is planned to trace the career of the 
dental hygienist from graduation out into 
the various fields where she is actively 
engaged. At the same time, we will try 
to emphasize again our educational back- 
ground and the achievement of licensure 

in the forty-eight states. 

Heven D. Hutcuins, Chairman 
Exhibit Committee 


HELEN D. HUTCHINS 
Chairman, Exhibit Committee 


REGISTRATION 


The registration desk will be located just 
outside the Hunt Room on the 15th floor of 
the De Soto Hotel. Registration will start on 
Sunday, September 7th at 2:00 P. M. and 
will continue until 4:00, and daily thereafter 
from 9:00 A. M. until 4:00 P. M. As no 
one will be registered without her current 
membership card, be sure to bring yours 
along with you. 

Tickets will be available at the registration 
desk for all the social events, president’s 
luncheon, dinner, etc. We also will try to 
have as much information as possible about 
St. Louis and the surrounding points of in- 
terest. 

Elva E. Lund, Chairman 
Registration Committee 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
September 8-11, 1952 St. Louis, Missouri 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 
2:00 p.m. First Meeting—Board of Trustees 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
9:00 am. Second Meeting—Board of Trustees 
2:00 pm. Third Meeting—Board of Trustees 
5:00 p.m. President’s Reception 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 


8:00 a.m. Conference Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. Invocation—Rev. F. J. O’Reilly, Regent, St. Louis Univ. Dental School 
Salute to Flag—National Anthem 
Address of Welcome 
Dr. LeRoy Ennis, President, American Dental Association 


Response 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, President-Elect, American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 


President’s Address 
Miss Betty Krippene, President, American Dental Hygienists’ Association 
11:00 a.m. House of Delegates—First Meeting 
2:00 p.m. Patient-Dental Hygienist Relations 
Dr. Cecil H. Bliss, Sioux City, Iowa 
3:15 p.m. Some Crucial Emphases in Mental Hygiene 
Dr. Walter Wilkins, Director of Dept. of Psychology, St. Louis University 
9:00 p.m. Moonlight Cruise down the Mississippi 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9 
9:00 a.m The Dental Hygienists’ Responsibility in Preventive Dentistry 
Moderator—Miss Sarah Hill, Director of Dental Hygiene, University of 
Tennessee 
The Role of the Dental Hygienist in Private Practice 
Frederick J. Wolfe, D.D.S., New Orleans 
The Role of the Dental Hygienist in Public Health 
William P. Kroschel, D.D.S., Dental Director, Public Health Service, 
Region VI, Atlanta, Georgia 
Factors Related to the Training and Professional Status of the Dental Hygienist 
Russell W. Bunting, D.D.S., Dental Consultant, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
10:00-12:00 Discussion Groups 
Leaders: 
Private Practice—Mrs. Alice Grady, St. Augustine, Florida 
Public Health—Miss Belle Fiedler, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Training Schools—Miss Margaret Bailey, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
12:30 p.m. Past Presidents’ Luncheon 
2:00 p.m. Second Meeting of House of Delegates 
3:30 p.m. General Session 
State Reports 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


9:00 a.m. Third Meeting of House of Delegates 
10:00 a.m. Third General Session 
State Reports 
Committee Reports 
11:00 a.m. Summary of Discussion Groups 
Miss Sarah Hill, Director of Dental Hygienists, University of Tennessee 
1:00 p.m. President’s Luncheon 
Speaker—Mr. Roberto de la Rosa, Mexico’s Good-Will Ambassador 
Subject—“‘The Other Way of American Life.” 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 
9:00 a.m. Fourth Meeting of the House of Delegates 
Election of Officers 
10:00 a.m. Fourth General Session 
State Reports 
Installation of Officers 
12:00 Meeting of Newly Elected Officers and Board of Trustees 
2:00 p.m. Table Clinics 
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Hotel Reservation 


American Dental Association 
September 8-11, 1952 
St. Louis, Missouri 


» A.D. A. HOUSING BUREAU 


911 Locust Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
INSTRUCTIONS: 


Reservations for hotel accommodations mav be secured by completing this application and 
mailing it to: A.D.A. Housing Bureau, 911 Locust Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Be sure to indicate your arrival time in St. Louis. Reservations will be held only until 6 p.m. 
of the day you indicate when you will arrive in St. Louis. Failure to notify the hotel of any last 
minute change in your arrival time may result in cancellation of the reservation. 


Names of all persons who intend to occupy the accommodations must be listed on the 
application. 


List four choices of hotels. 
Confirmation will be sent indicating which hotel has accepted the reservation. . 


Write the A.D.A. Housing Bureau in St. Louis if you wish to cancel the reservation or make 
any change in your reservation and NOT the hotel to which you were assigned. 


« 
: (Please print or type) A.D.A. : 
Applicant: 
' 
Name : 
(Street address) (City) (Zone) (State) 
' am. 
Arrival in St. Louis. p.m. Leaving___ 
Accommodations: 
4 Hotel Hotel 
‘ (First choice) (Third choice) : 
Hotel_.. Hotel 
(Second choice) (Fourth choice) 
‘ (J Single occupancy, rate to range from $. to$ per day. : 
; (_] Double occupancy, double bed, rate to range from $ to $. per day.) > names must ' 
; (] Double occupancy, twin beds, rate to range from $ to$ per day, § Delisted below : 
‘ 
' _] Suite of TOOMS, including parlor, rate to range from $. to $. per day. : 
' Occupants: (use an extra page for listing additional names if necessary) ; 
' 
: Room will be occupied by: ; 
: (Name) (Address) (City) (State) ' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ (Name) (Address) (City) (State) : 
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ST. LOUIS HOTELS 
Key 
No. Hotel Single Doubles 
1 American $3.50- 6.00  $4.50- 7.50 
2 Baltimore 3.50- 5.00 5.50- 7.50 
3 Broadview 3.50- 5.00 6.00- 8.00 
4 Chase 5.00- 9.00 8.00-12.00 
5 Claridge : 3.50- 6.00 5.50- 9.00 
6 Congress 5.00- 6.00 6.50- 7.50 
7 DeSoto 4.00- 6.00 6.00-14.00 
8 Fairgrounds 3.50- 6.06 5.75- 8.00** 
9 Fairmont 4.00 5.00- 7.00°* 
10 Forest Park 4.00- 6.50 6.00- 9.50 
11 Gatesworth 5.00— 6.00 6.50- 7.50 
12 George Washington 3.00- 3.50 4.50- 6.00 
13 Jefferson 4.50- 8.50 7.50-11.50 
14 Kings Way 3.00- 4.50 4.50- 8.00 
15 Lennox 4.00- 7.00 5.50- 9.50 
16 Majestic 3.00- 4.50 5.00- 8.00 
17. Mark Twain 4.00- 6.50 6.25- 9.50 
18 Mayfair 4.00- 7.00 5.50-12.00 
4 19 Melbourne 4.00- 6.00-11.00 
20_Park Plaza 7.00-11.00 __10.00-14.00 
21 Roosevelt 4.00- 5.75 5.75- 8.25%* 
a 22 Sheraton 4.00- 8.85 6.75-12.00 
23 Statler 4.00- 7.00 6.50-11.00 
24 Warwick 2.75- 3.50 4.00- 6.00** 
25 York 3.50- 5.00 6.00- 8.50** 


* Rates for suites can be obtained from hotel accepting reservation . 
** Suites not available. 
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NUTRITION—A TOOL OF THE DENTAL HYGIENIST 


ZOE E. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


The dental hygienist may regard her- 
self as a member of a team, dedicated to 
the improvement of individual and public 
health. Her team mates include the den- 
tist, physician, nurse, dietitian, and numer- 
ous other specialists in the field of the 
biological sciences. 

Nutrition is common to the interests and 
objectives of all members of this biological 
team ... for nutrition is the single most 
important factor affecting personal and 
public health in the United States today. 
Therefore, the dental hygienist needs to 
keep herself accurately informed about 
nutrition as it represents one of the tools 
ot her practice. 


Nutrition AFFECTS THE WHOLE Bopy 


Dental health and general health are 
interdependent. While the dental hy- 
gienist is primarily concerned with the oral 
cavity and tooth structures, nutrition af- 
fects the body as a whole. Thus, when 
giving practical instruction to patients on 
a wise choice of food, the hygienist must 
be guided by basic principles of good 
nutrition. 


PROTECTIVE Foops 


While food must supply both energy 
and specific nutrients, the hunger which 
prompts an individual to eat is most 
closely associated with his need for energy. 
In satisfying this energy need, foods 
should be chosen which supply adequate 
quantities of all the specific nutrients re- 
quired by the body. Foods which do 
this have been termed “‘protective foods.” 
‘They contain a relatively high concentra- 
tion of nutrients in ratio to their energy 
content. They are needed for dental health 
as well as for general health. 

The “protective foods” have been 
worked into a daily food guide by nutri- 
tionists and dietitians, members of the 
biological team whose professional respon- 
sibilities are nutrition and practical feed- 
ing. This daily food guide can be safely 
used by all as a pattern for a wise choice 
of food. 
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A Dairy Foop GuIDE 
Milk 

2 or more glasses daily for adults 

3 to 4 or more glasses daily for children 

+ or more glasses daily for the expect- 
ant mother 

6 or more glasses daily for the nursing 
mother 


To drink, combined with other 
foods, in ice cream and in cheese 


Vegetables 
2 or more servings daily other than 
potato 
1 green or yellow; “greens” often 


Fruits 
2 or more servings daily 
At least 1 raw; citrus fruit or 
tomato daily 


Eggs 
3 to 5 a week; 1 daily preferred 


Meat, Cheese, Fish, Poultry 


1 or more servings daily 
Dried beans, peas, peanuts occa- 
sionally 


Cereal and Bread 
2 or more servings daily 
Whole-grain value or enriched 
Added milk improves nutritional 
value 


Butter 
2 or more tablespoons daily 


Other Foods 
To satisfy appetite and complete growth 
and activity needs—more of the above 
or other foods, simple desserts 


It will be noted that only everyday 
foods are listed in the “Daily Food 
Guide.” A variety of common foods as 
outlined by this pattern can satisfy the 
nutritional needs of the normal person. 
With certain well-known exceptions (in- 
dicated below) no special foods, concoc- 
tions, or concentrates are necessary. 

Regular use of iodized salt will insure 
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Juty, 


an adequate daily intake of iodine. The 
soils of many inland areas of the United 
States are deficient in this mineral. Food 
grown in those areas cannot be depended 
upon to contain enough iodine to meet 
human requirements. 

Regular use of vitamin D milk will in- 
sure an adequate intake of this nutrient. 
There is no good natural food source of 
vitamin D except fish liver oil. These 
oils are used primarily as a concentrated 
source of the vitamin. They are used as 
medication rather than as food. Use of 
vitamin D milk or fish liver oils is recom- 
mended for infants, children, and preg- 
nant and nursing mothers. 


CONCENTRATED ENERGY Foops 

For good general health and for dental 
health, it is wise to use concentrated 
energy foods in moderation. Many 
such foods, particularly the concentrated 
carbohydrate foods, contain relatively low 
levels of essential nutrients in ratio to 
their energy content. When used in ex- 
cess, they create hidden hunger for pro- 
tein, minerals, and vitamins. Body tis- 
sues, thus starved, are no longer healthy 
and numerous health problems result. 
Overweight and dental caries are promi- 
nent examples of serious and widespread 
medical and dental public health prob- 
lems which appear to be caused by the 
excess use of conéentrated energy foods 
to the exclusion of adequate quantities 
of protective foods. 


NUTRIENTS REQUIRED FOR DENTAL 
HEALTH 

It is impossible, with present knowl- 
edge, to outline all of the nutrients which 
contribute to the development and main- 
tenance of sound tooth structure. An 
adequate diet of natural foods as sug- 
gested by the “Dail? Food Guide” will 
supply all of the known required nu- 
trients and those whidh are not yet 
recognized as being important to dental 
health. However, some nutrients appear 
to be more specifically related to dental 
health than others. These include min- 
erals, vitamins D, A, and C, and protein. 


MINERALS 
Minerals are the primary constituents 
of both enamel and dentin. Calcium 
and phosphorus are present in greatest 
concentration but other minerals such as 
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magnesium, fluorine, iron, nitrogen, chlo- 
rine, sodium, and silicon are also present 
in teeth in small amounts. All the 
minerals essential to the structure of the 
teeth must be obtained from food and 
water. 

An adequate level of dietary calcium 
is particularly important during the de- 
velopmental period when teeth ,are being 
formed. For good dental health, adequate 
milk intake should be stressed for the 
pregnant and nursing mother, for infants, 
and for children through the entire growth 
period. 

Calcium is the single nutrient which is 
most frequently found to be deficient in 
diets in the United States. It is not 
widely distributed in foods and a low 
dietary intake of calcium is always asso- 
ciated with a low milk intake. Dairy 
foods (milk, cheese, and ice cream) supply 
about three-fourths of the nation’s avail- 
able food calcium. 

Phosphorus is more widely distributed 
in foods. Milk, cheese, meat, eggs, 
legumes, fruits, and vegetables all con- 
tribute important amounts of this mineral. 
A deficiency of phosphorus is very un- 
likely with our present dietary habits. 

Fluorine, while not shown to be an 
essential constituent of sound tooth struc- 
ture, does exert a favorable effect on 
human teeth. In quantities of one part 
per million in drinking water, it appears 
to be effective in lowering the incidence of 
dental caries. However, this must not be 
interpreted to mean that fluorine is an es- 
sential nutrient either for dental or gen- 
eral health—though it may prove later to 
be. 

Little is known about man’s actual re- 
quirement for most of the other minerals 
found in teeth. This is particularly true 
of the minerals referred to as “trace” 
minerals. ‘There are only thirteen min- 
erals known to be essential to man for 
which a biological function has been found. 
These are calcium, phosphorus, magne- 
sium, iron, copper, iodine, sodium, potas- 
sium, chlorine, manganese, zinc, sulfur, 
and cobalt. A good mixed diet which 
follows the general pattern of the “Daily 
Food Guide” should insure adequate in- 
take of all minerals for both dental and 
general health. There is no valid evi- 
dence that such a diet will in any way 
be lacking in minerals or other nutrients. 
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VITAMINS 


Vitamin D is closely associated with 
the body’s utilization of calcium and 
phosphorus for the calcification of teeth 
and bones. The vitamin appears to aid 
absorption of these minerals from the in- 
testinal tract and also to function in some 
way in their actual use in the formation 
of the hard tissues. We have already in- 
dicated the importance of vitamin D milk 
and fish liver oils as sources of this 
nutrient. 


Vitamin A is vital to the normal func- 
tion of the enamel-forming cells of the 
teeth. It must be supplied in foods 
throughout the entire growth period if 
normal, healthy enamel is to be laid down. 
Butter, milk, whole milk cheeses, liver, 
green and yellow vegetables, egg yolk, and 
fish liver oils are the best sources of 
vitamin A. 


For the formation of dentin and for 
the health of the gums, vitamin C is a 
dietary essential. Raw fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly citrus fruits and to- 
matoes, supply most of our available 
vitamin C. 


PROTEIN 


The cells which are responsible for 
building the entire tooth structure are 
protein in nature. While there is a lower 
concentration of protein in the teeth than 
in many other body tissues, the function 
of these cells is vital to dental health. 
The amount and kind of protein avail- 
able to the body from ingested food will 
influence these cells as vitally as any 
other body proteins. Foods of animal 
origin (meat, eggs, milk, cheese, fish) 
supply the highest quality protein in the 
suggested ‘Daily Food Guide,” supple- 
mented by protein from vegetable sources. 


BALANCE OF NUTRIENTS 


In the foregoing discussion, emphasis 
has been placed on the role of a few 
specific nutrients in maintaining dental 
health. Actually, no nutrient functions 
independently in the body. All nutrients 
must be simultaneously available in favor- 
able balance if the body is to be con- 
sistently well nourished. 
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It has not yet been possible to determine 
how much of each essential nutrient 
should be present in the daily diet for 
maximum health of an individual during 
the various stages of growth and exposure 
to stress. However, recommendations 
have been made of apparently optimum 
amounts of about twelve nutrients by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Diets which 
follow the pattern of the “Daily Food 
Guide” should supply these optimum 
levels of the twelve nutrients, plus prob- 
ably sufficient quantities of all other 
recognized dietary essentials. This is a 
safe assumption until such a time as new 
evidence might indicate otherwise. It is 
safer to follow this dietary pattern for 
dental health and for general health than 
to accept any type of fad diet, depend 
upon any “special” foods, reject com- 
pletely any good wholesome food, or throw 
the entire system out of balance by the 
indiscriminate use of vitamin or mineral 
pills. 


CALCIUM FLUORIDE AND 
BONEMEAL TABLETS 


Tablets containing fluoride in the form 
of calcium fluoride or bonemeal were 
classified in Group D by the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics at its meeting April 
4-5 in the Central Office of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. Group D in- 
cludes products which are unacceptable 
because of their inability to meet Coun- 
cil standards. Tablets containing sodium 
fluoride when dispensed by prescription 
for use in drinking or cooking water were 
classified in Group C (products for 
which the evidence is so limited that they 
can not be accurately evaluated). The 
council also voted to retain penicillin 
dentifrices in Group C. A report on denti- 
frices containing “chlorophyll” prepara- 
tions, now classified in Group C, is now 
in preparation, Dr. Roy Doty, Secretary 
of the Council, announced. The report 
will be published in a forthcoming issue 
of the Journal of the American Dental 
Association. Dr. Thomas J. Hill, of 


Cleveland, is Council Chairman. 


Reprinted from A.D.A. Newsletter, 
Vol. 5, No. 10. 
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PRIVATE PRACTICE PROFILES 


The ideal office revolves around satis- 
fied patients whose impressions are made 
through the five basic senses—(1) Seeing, 
(2) Hearing, (3) Feeling, (4) Tasting, 
and (5) Smelling; plus an all-inclusive 
sixth sense which emanates from all five, 
namely, Confidence. In each sense, the 
dental hygienist performs an important 
function, either directly or indirectly. 

(1) Upon entering an office. the pa- 
tient should walk into a neat, pleasant 
waiting room just as he would expect to 
find in the same type living-room in any 
well-appointed home. This first sense 
impression of “Seeing” will be a lasting 
one. Each staff member should make it 
his responsibility to keep the room un- 
cluttered and in perfect order. How 
little time it takes to transfer the copy of 
Time Mr. Smith was reading from the 
end-table to the magazine table and what 
a simple matter it is to empty the half- 
filled ashtrays. A properly lighted room 
also adds to the sight impression. 

In the operative room, as a patient 
lowers himself into the chair, his eyes 
may frantically seek some object to claim 
his attention before the “ordeal” begins. 
By using the top of rollaway cabinets 
for instruments, the operator then can use 
the bracket table to the advantage of 
both the patient and himself. The usual 
standbys such as ashtray and hand mirror 
remain as permanent fixtures on the 
bracket table, but a series of ever-chang- 
ing knick-knacks are added to breed and 
maintain the patient’s interest in his sur- 
roundings. At least one object in the 
collection of figurines, model trains, 
planes or automobiles will attract his 
attention and act as a conversation piece. 
The asthetic sense can be appealed to by 
small floral arrangements flowing from 
once-used gas jets. Potted ivy and 
philodendron are ideal because little care 
is required. Since these diversions are 
frequently changed, the next visit stimu- 
lates a new interest. 


Enough emphasis cannot be put upon 


the effect made on the patient by the 
crisp, clean, starched, uniformed appear- 
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ance of the entire staff. This professional 
white look should also include shoes. 

(2) The second sense impression, that 
of “Hearing,” covers a rather wide scope. 
First of all, each patient should be*greeted 
with a pleasant, sincere ‘““Good-morning” 
or “Good-afternoon.”” A cheery greeting 
spoken in a well-modulated voice puts 
the patient at ease and on a firm, friendly 
mental ground with the office personnel. 

When the occasion arises for staff mem- 
bers to discuss cases with a patient, either 
at the desk or on the telephone, it is wise 
to remember that the partitions are 
usually very negligible. Or should an 
over-wrought patient, grimly awaiting his 
turn, accidentally overhear the preceding 
patient have a difficult time with an un- 
pleasant extraction, the effect would be 
disastrous on his already nervous state. 

The patient should also have an under- 
standable explanation of his dental con- 
dition before any work is begun. He 
should know what the difficulty is, what 
he himself can do and what the doctor 
can do to correct it. 

(3) The sense of “Feeling” leaves an 
indelible impression on the mind of the 
patient. Extreme care should be taken 
in the prophylaxis so the patient will 
undergo the minimum amount of dis- 
comfort. Scaling can be a painful experi- 
ence in many cases and should, therefore, 
be practiced carefully and gently. 

(4) Flavored abrasives and a well-pro- 
portioned mouthwash will undoubtedly 
appeal to every patient, regardless of 
his age. Both children and adults react 
favorably to pleasant tastes. 

Upon leaving the dental chair, the pa- 
tient will receive a general sense of well- 
being and relaxation by being served coffee 
or tea. 

(5) Perhaps the most difficult sense 
to satisfy is that of ‘“Smelling.’’ The con- 
stant waiting-room turnover creates a 
crucible of odors. Cigarette, cigar, per- 
fume, body and liquor aromas give vent 
to an undesirable condition which can be 
almost completely eliminated by good 
ventilation and use of commercial air- 
sprays. Not much can be done about 
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the usual dental office odors arising from 
drugs, but these are not as objectionable 
to most patients as the former. 

The operator should maintain a healthy, 
oral condition and should never be guilty 
of halitosis which can be prevented by 
proper mouth hygiene and by the com- 


paratively new use of chlorophyll prod- 
ucts. 

If these five senses are satisfied, the 
patient will have acquired a certain de- 
gree of confidence which is most essential 
in the formation and maintenance of a 
sound office practice. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PATHS 


GUIDE FOR DETERMINING NEED FOR DENTAL INSPECTIONS 
_IN SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Because many dental health programs 
in our schools are top-heavy with dental 
inspections, we would like to pass on to 
you the policy of the American Dental 
Association in this regard. This policy 
was adopted by the House of Delegates 
of the American Dental Association dur- 
ing its annual meeting in Washington, 
D. C. in October, 1951. This policy has 
been given extensive study by authorities 
in the field and it would be to the ad- 
vantage of everyone interested in school 
health to give it the most careful con- 
sideration. 

“A large number of schools through- 
out the United States have conducted 
school dental inspections for many years. 
In some instances, a careful record has 
been maintained to determine the effective- 
ness of the inspection program, and _ fol- 
low-up procedures have been used to as- 
sure that the objectives of the inspection 
program were met. In many instances, 
however, the school inspection constitutes 
the only activity as far as the dental pro- 
gram is concerned; it is not integrated 
with an over-all program of dental and 
general health, and its effects are not 
evaluated. ‘Therefore, the following pos- 
sible benefits and limitations should be 
studied by those responsible for the 
school health program to determine 
whether dental inspections may be con- 
ducted effectively: 


PossiBLE BENEFITS 


“School dental health inspections or 


surveys may: 

1. Serve as a basis for school dental 
health instruction, 

2. Provide favorable mental condition- 
ing of the child toward the dentist and 
dental care, 


3. Motivate the child to seek adequate 
professional care, 

+. Serve as a fact-finding experience 
for students, teachers, dentists and others 
concerned with school dental health, 

5. Provide base-line and cumulative 
data for evaluation of the program, 

6. Provide information as to the status 
of dental needs so the advisability of sup- 
porting a sound dental health program 
may be recognized. 


LIMITATIONS AND PossiBLE UNDESIR- 
ABLE EFFECTS 


“School dental health inspections may 
have the following effects: 

1. Even though the statement may be 
made that the school dental inspection 
is not intended to replace accurate and 
complete examination, parents and _ chil- 
dren frequently accept the inspection on 
this basis, and depend on it rather than 
on a complete dental examination by the 
family dentist. 

2. Unless it is possible to institute a 
definite follow-up program to assure that 
needed dental corrections are being made 
or to find out the reasons for lack of care, 
an annual dental inspection program 
primarily for purposes of motivation is 
of questionable value. 

3. It is desirable for parents to be 
present during a dental examination, par- 
ticularly of children in the younger age 
groups. This procedure is not always 


‘feasible in school inspections. 


4. It is desirable for a child to learn 
the habit early in life of visiting his 
family dentist regularly for examination 
and care. Some school inspections may 
tend to discourage rather than to pro- 
mote the development of this habit of 
personal initiative.” 


TRENDS IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS 


DENTAL HYGIENE EDUCATION—YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


The profession of dental hygiene is now 
thirty-eight years old. It is a far cry 
indeed from 1914 with its first group of 
twenty-seven young women, recruited 
from many fields: nurses, wives of den- 
tists, school teachers, dental assistants and 
others. There are approximately six hun- 
dred and seventy-five young women repre- 
senting over twenty-six training schools 
who are taking up the banner of dental 
health in this June of 1952. 

In its original conception, the profes- 
sion of dental hygiene saw primarily the 
needs of the school child and the early 
training programs were directed towards 
that goal. Today, the scope of activities 
of the dental hygienist has so broadened 
that a complete revision of her training 
program has become necessary. 

Through the years as the areas of serv- 
ice expanded, each school attempted to 
meet the growing needs in its own way 
with the result that training programs 
differed greatly; some schools placed the 
emphasis on training for one type of serv- 
ice, other schools for another. 

In 1937 a report in the Journal of 
the American Dental Hygienists’ Asso- 
ciation called attention to these differences 
and thus began the movement to bring 
about some uniformity in the basic prepa- 
ration. Through its committees the 
A.D.H.A. continued a detailed study of 
this problem. — Existing curriculums, 
state board requirements, the opinions 
of the dental profession, and the needs 
as expressed by the graduates themselves— 
all were tabulated and studied. The re- 
sults showed all too clearly the many 
differences. 

These findings were brought to the 
attention of the American Dental Associa- 
tion with the request that some thought 
and help be given in the solution of this 
problem. 

The Council on Dental Education is 
the agency of the American Dental Asso- 


MARGARET A. BAILEY 


ciation charged with the responsibility 
of investigating dental education and as- 
sociated schools in the dental field. As 
such it has the authority to accredit 
schools. 

In 1946 the Council, through its Com- 
mittee on the Training of Dental Hygien- 
ists began the survey of the training 
schools which was to lead to an accredita- 
tion program. 

The Council’s study was made through 
sponsored conferences with those inter- 
ested in training the dental hygienist as 
well as by questionnaires directed to the 
dental profession, state boards of dental 
examiners and graduate dental hygienists. 
Several work shops were held. Analyses 
were made of skills and abilities which 
should be acquired by the graduate. The 
areas in which these skills were to be 
used were studied carefully. 

The findings of the Council confirmed 
those of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association—that many differences did 
exist and there was need for a more unified 
plan of preparation for the profession of 
dental hygiene. Continued studies and 
careful analysis formed the basis for the 
accreditation program which is now in 
progress. 

What should the applicant to the train- 
ing school expect, a curriculum leading 
to a specialized area, or a basic program 
which will enable her to set her foot 
upon the pathway of any of the fields of 
service she may elect? 

Of the applicants who apply for ad- 
mission to our: training schools, only a 
portion know surely just what type of 
work they wish to pursue upon gradu- 
ation. Some come with the intention of 
entering private practice; others with the 
avowed purpose of entering some field of 
education or public health; others come 
with a limited knowledge and no definite 
goal in view. As the period of training 
progresses and greater knowledge of the 
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profession is acquired, ideas change and 
the student who came with one area of 
service in mind finds her interest chang- 
ing and another phase becomes more at- 
tractive. 

It is not to be supposed that two years 
of training will fully prepare the gradu- 
ate for every type of position; it will 
for some but not all. However, for 
those positions which have some special 
requirements, i.e., teacher certification, 
or the demands of some public health 
positions, the training received in the 
initial two years should be of such scope 
that it, plus some additional work else- 
where in the parent institution or some 
other, will enable the graduate to meet 
the requirements and discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of such positions. 

The world situation today is so com- 
plex that no longer can the recent gradu- 
ate say to herself, “Here I will stay; 


there I will go.” Unforeseen circum- 
stances may take her far from the place 
of her choice. Surely she is entitled to 
expect that her preparation will permit 
her to pursue her profession where she 
finds herself. With a well organized 
basic program this is possible. 

The function of the dental hygienist as 
defined by the Council on Dental Edu- 
cation is to “assist the dental profession 
in providing dental health care to the 
public.” 

It is obvious then, that the aim and 
objective of dental hygiene education 
should be to provide a broad flexible pro- 
gram of training which will prepare the 
graduate to assume the responsibilities 
and discharge the duties of the many posi- 
tions she will be called to fill in carrying 
out her function of assisting the dental 
profession in providing dental health care 
to the public. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AN AID TO CARIES CONTROL 


The University of Pennsylvania has 
available a new leaflet designed for lay 
education. It outlines all the steps for 
control of tooth decay: regular dental 
care, oral hygiene, diet control and the 
use of fluorides. It is ideal for distribu- 
tion to patients and may be procured from 
Dr. Ned B. Williams, Director of the 
Caries Control Laboratory, School of 
Dentistry, University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. The name of the leaflet is 
“How to Keep Healthy Teeth.” 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTED AT CONFERENCE 
ON ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


More than 100 representatives from 
some 60 national organizations attended 
the sixth annual conference on elementary 
education sponsored by the Office of Edu- 
cation of the Federal Security Agency 
April 30-May 2 in Washington, D. C. 
“Better Schools Through Cooperative 
Action” was the theme of the conference 


at which the American Dental Associa- 
tion was reprecented by Dr. W. Philip 
Phair, assistant secretary of the Council 
on Dental Health. 

Reprint from News Letter, Council on 
Dental Health, Volume 8, No. 5. 


HEALTH MAGAZINE FEATURES 
ARTICLE ON DENTAL HEALTH 


“First Visit to the Dentist’’ is the 
title of a feature appearing in the May 
issue of Life and Health, a magazine for 
laymen. The article was written by Dr. 
Jack D. Zwemer of the College of Den- 
tistry, University of Illinois. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
DENTAL HYGIENIST: positions 


available on dental hygiene faculty: (1) 
Full-time instructor; (2) Part-time in- 
structorship combined with study toward 
B.S. degree. Write University of Ala- 
bama, School of Dentistry, Department of 
Dental Hygiene, University Medical 
Center, Birmingham, 5. 
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Schools are 


Public 


The Rochester 


looking for a dental hygienist to carry on 


their well-established program. Contact 
Mr. N. D. Cory, Superintendent of 
Schools if you are interested in learning 
more about the position. 


WANTED: Public health dental hy- 


THIS THE WAY BRUSH 


Just like everyone else on this campus, 
I learn things once in a while. And just 
the other day I learned something new 
that I think other students should know 
too, before they graduate—if they don’t 
know it yet. 

A freshman coed taught it to me. A 
brunet hygienist no less. 

Her name was Carolyne and I| was 
sitting in a dentist chair in Owre Hall 
while she punctured my gums with a 
scaler, ostensibly, cleaning my teeth. 

“My, you have a lot of calculus,” she 
said. 

“Me?” I said. “I’m in journalism.” 

“No,” she laughed and I looked in her 
mouth for a change. “Calculus is salt 
deposits on your teeth and I’m chipping 
it off:” 

“Do you massage your gums?” she 
asked. 

“Uh?” 

“Open wide and I’ll do it for you and 
show you how. You should do it at least 
once a day.” 

“Yeah?” 


I opened real wide and she rubbed my 
gums up and out with her thumb and 
forefinger. It felt good. 

She stopped rubbing. “Do it some 
more,” I said. 

Good -naturedly, she massaged some 
more. 


“How come you bleed my mouth so 
much?” I asked. 


* Reprinted from “The Minnesota Daily,” 
University of Minnesota. 


gienist, Crawfordsville, Ind. City-County 
dental program. Well-established ; Attrac- 
tive community, home of Wabash College; 
salary, $300 per month plus $50 per 
month traveling expenses. Ten months 
per year. Write to Crawfordsville Health 
Department. 
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She answered, “It’s supposed to bleed. 
You're not treating your gums right.” 

“Yeah?” 

She put down her tools and walked 
away. She returned carrying an enormous 
set of false choppers and a foot-long tooth 
brush with a rubber tipped piece on the 
handle. 


“Let’s see how you brush your teeth.” 
she said. 


A hygienist named Carol who is a 
senior but really only a sophomore accord- 
ing to what I could gather, came up to 
watch me put the brush to the choppers. 


As I brushed the teeth downward, 
both shook their head sadly. 


“All wrong,” said Carolyne. Carol 
just shook her head. 

“That’s why your 
easily,” Carolyne said. 

I thought about the scaler. “What d’ya 


mean?” 


She took the choppers and brush from 
me. Methodically, she put the brush to 
the upper teeth, starting way up on the 
gums and brushing downward. On the 
lowers, she started at the bottom of the 
gums and brushed upward. 


gums bleed so 


“T’ve been brushing wrong for the past 
twenty years,” I said. They nodded. 

After thanking Carolyne I went over 
to the desk, paid a dollar and walked out. 

Now I brush my gums and teeth, 
massage my gums and dig around with the 
rubber tip von the handle of my tooth 
brush every day. But when I brush too 
hard, my gums still bleed. 
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COUNTRY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA 


The first meeting of the Alabama Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held on April 15, 
1952 in Birmingham. The meeting was de- 
voted to the reading and accepting of the 
Constitution and election of officers. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mildred White; Vice-President, Ann 
Thrasher; Secretary, Florence Bohannon; 
Treasurer, Allie McKeel; Trustee, Dr. Mar- 
jorie Houston. 

Mivprep E. WHITE 


- NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Everyone agreed our Northern California 
State Dental Hygiene Meeting on Monday, 
April 21st, was most successful. We were 
delighted to have as a guest clinician, Miss 
Evelyn Hannon, President-Elect of the Amer- 
ican Dental Hygienists’ Association, and Su- 
pervisor of Courses for Dental Hygienists at 
the University of Oregon School of Dentistry. 

Mrs. Marjorie Sutton, dental hygienist for 
Colusa County moderated a panel, “What's 
Going on in Dental Health Education To- 
day,” as part of our program; and Mrs. March 
K. Fong, Supervisor of Dental Health, Ala- 
meda County Schools, led a panel discussion 
before the Northern California Dental Asso- 
ciation, “Doctor, Build a Better Practice.” 

Another of our guest speakers was Garff 
B. Wilson, Ph.D., Department of Speech, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. He spoke 
on “How to Sell Yourselves—and Dentistry.” 
On the social side the senior class of hygienists 
from the University of California School of 
Dentistry were honored by Association Mem- 
bers at a dinner on Tuesday, May 27th. This 
event was very well attended and has be- 
come a most worthwhile and enjoyable tradi- 
tion of our group. 

SHIRLEY SHANNON 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The San Diego County Dental Hygiene 
Association elected and installed new officers 
for the coming season at the April dinner 
meeting. They are as follows: President, Joan 
Hutson; President-elect, Monica Pann; Vice 
President, Barbara Donnath; Secretary, Fay 
Rothermich; Treasurer, Loretta Clarkson; 
Historian, Anne Sutphin; Program Chairman, 
Natalie Parsley; Publicity, Bernice Kelly 
Fletcher. 

The honored speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Leon Oursland, Chief of Dental Staff at 
San Diego County General Hospital and 
Vauclain Home. He made us feel very for- 
tunate that we have an opportunity through 
hospital service not only to broaden our knowl- 
edge and skill, but to enhance the prestige and 
dignity of the dental hygienist everywhere 
by fulfilling our obligation and responsibility 
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for community welfare. At present there are 
ten San Diego County Hospital Staff Member- 
ships filled by denta! hygienists. 

At the Southern California Dental Conven- 
tion in May, Natalie Parsley gave a clinic 
on the work being accomplished at County 
Hospital and Vauclain Home entitled, ‘The 
Relation of Dental Hygiene in a Community 
Program.” 

Another project, also chairmaned by Natalie 
Parsley, is the Children’s Dental Health Cen- 
ter for the indigent. It functions both educa- 
tionally, by teaching both parent and child 
oral care and nutrition, and clinically by 
115 examinations, 216 x-rays, 52 extractions, 
37 two-surface fillings, and 47 one-surface 
fillings, for the month of March. Our group 
has allocated $50.00 to the clinic and is 
planning a drive for the sale of annual Charity 
Football Tickets, most of the, proceeds going 
to the Children’s Dental Health Center. 

Dr. Arnold A. Ariaudo has begun a course 
for dental hygienists in elementary Perio- 
dontia and Instrumentation. We feel deeply 
indebted to Dr. Ariaudo for his interest in 
the advancement of post-graduate education 
for our profession, and we hope that other 
dental hygienists may have similar good 
fortune. 

BERNICE KELLY FLETCHER 


COLORADO 


In April, the monthly meeting of the Colo- 
rado State Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
devoted to business and a discussion of plans 
for the rest of the year. We are preparing 
our clinics for the dental meetings for next 
year; Ann Forington has accepted the chair- 
manship for our portion of the state meet- 
ing in October, and Erna Heggemeyer will 
head hygienists’ activities for the Denver 
Dental Midwinter Meeting. 

Our president, Virginia Manella, has been 
selected as our delegate to the national con- 
vention in St. Louis. 

Since we all felt that our all-day meeting 
in December was an invaluable experience, 
we have decided it should be an annual affair 
as one of our meetings in Colorado Springs. 

At our meeting of May 21, Dr. Charles R. 
Thompson, an Oral Surgeon from Denver, 
illustrated his splendid talk with colored 
slides. 

CaroL TUER 


CONNECTICUT 


The 37th Annual Meeting was, held in 
Bridgeport on May 21st and 22nd with the 
largest attendance ever recorded. Highlighting 
the program were lectures by Dr. H. J. Gold- 
berg of New York who spoke on “The Im- 
portance of Diet in a Caries-Prevention 
Program;” Mrs. Sylvia Mayer of Fairfield, 
Conn. on the topic, “The Rehabilitation of 
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Oral Deformities;” Dr. Louis G. Simon of 
South Norwalk whose subject was “Cancer 
Detection by the Dental Hygienist’ and Dr. 
Lewis Fox on the subject of “The Role of the 
Dental Hygienist in Periodontal Diagnosis and 
Therapy.” 

There were social functions which included 
the Connecticut Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion Annual Luncheon at which time we were 
greeted by Margaret Swanson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Dental Hygienists’ 
Association and Dr. Henry Littlefield, Vice- 
president of the University of Bridgeport. 

The Bridgeport Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion and the Fones School of Dental Hygiene 
were hosts at a social hour at the clinic at 
Fones School. The final social event was 
a Luncheon and Fashion Show sponsored by 
the Connecticut State Dental Association. 

Mary Balla presided over this meeting, 
and at the installation of officers, turned the 
meeting over to Mary Renesko of Trumbull. 

Daisy COHEN 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


On May 13, 1952, the District of Columbia 
Dental Hygienists’ Association had a dinner 
meeting followed by a forum discussion copied 
from the forum which was so successful at 
the national convention last year. We dis- 
cussed, (1) What can a dental hygienist 
do to improve and maintain the dental health 
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of the patient? (2) What can a hygienist do to 
improve the relations between the dental as- 
sistant and herself? (3) What are the best 
methods of being paid? (4+) Advantages 
of private office, public health, and armed 
forces. 

We entertained the girls taking the D. C. 
board this year in order to acquaint them 
with our society and encourage their mem- 
bership. j 

Our program committee this year has done 
a fine job of correlating a series of films and 
lectures for our meetings which Rave been 
of great interest and educational value to 
all of us. 

Our June meeting was devoted to the 
election of officers. 

BEVERLY PAYNE 


FLORIDA 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Florida Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
held from April twentieth through the twenty- 
third, at the Mayflower Hotel in Jacksonville, 
Florida. On Sunday, we were entertained 
by the Dental Assistants of Jacksonville at 
a delightful fashion show. Later in the after- 
noon the Northeast District girls were hostesses 
at the President's Tea. 

The formal opening of the Convention be- 
gan on Monday with our president, Mrs. 
Alice H. Grady of St. Augustine, presiding. 


. FLORIDA STATE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Standing, left to right: Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary, American Dental 


Hygienists’ Association; Nell Pierson, Treasurer; Jane Bartlett, Retiring Secretary. 
yg y 


Seated, 


left to right: Alice H. Grady, Retiring President; Margaret M. Akers, President. 
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Table clinics and papers were presented at 
this session and awards were made for the 
most outstanding. Our program, filled with 
interesting speakers and topics, was as fol- 
lows:" Mrs. Vera Walker, President of the 
Florida Dietetic Association—Recent Re- 
search in Diet Relation to Tooth Develop- 
ment;” Dr. C. P. Cleveland, Vice-chairman 
of the Florida State Board of Dental Exami- 
ners—"Ethics;” Frances McCoy, R.D.H.— 
“The Hygienist Teaches Home Care;” and 
Dr. W. T. Heron, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota—“Patient Psychol- 
ogy.” Dr. W. G. Holland, Jacksonville, let us 
follow with him, by means of a movie, the 
preparation and insertion of a full upper and 
lower denture for a three-year old boy. An 
educational film from the State Board of 
Health was shown to us by Dr. J. M. Strick- 
land, Jacksonville. 

It was a pleasure to have with us Dr. Mar- 
jorie Houston, University of Alabama, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. Dr. Houston spoke with 
us of the opening in September of the Oral 
Hygiene School at the university. We con-. 
sider this announcement a great advancement 
in the southeast for our profession and take 
this opportunity to extend best wishes for 
the progressive success of this school. 

We wish to thank Margaret Swanson for 
joining us at our annual meeting. She brought 
to us greetings from National and added 
much to the success of our convention. We 
only hope that her shoes were well-filled 
with Florida sand and she will return soon. 

At our annual luncheon, the officers for 
the coming year were presented. Congratula- 
tions to our new president, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Akers, Miami, and best wishes throughout 
your term. 

Just another note to add here—Dr. Heron 
hypnotized a few of us girls during his 
talk with us. Now, don’t you wish you had 
been with us? We certainly do. Be sure 
to join us next spring. 

Marian B. EDWaArpbs 


GEORGIA 


Our Christmas party was held on Decem- 
ber 15th at one of our local hotels with 
twenty-five members in attendance. Our proj- 
ect this year, as well as for the past two 
Christmases, was our donation to a non-de- 
nominational Cancer Home located in Atlanta. 
These patients are incurable and_ entirely 
dependent on local subscriptions for their 
maintenance. The Sisters of Mercy are in 
charge. This year we donated $17.00 and a 
bountiful supply of canned goods, cookies, 
fruit juice, etc. If each of you could have 
seen the joy on one of the Sister’s face, it 
would have given you, too, the thrill we 
three hygienists had after this mission. 

Plans are already under formation for 
our annual State meeting which convenes in 
October in Savannah. As our in-coming 
president resides in Savannah, several of 
the Atlanta group motored to Savannah in 
March to formulate the final details for our 
convention. A wide and varied program is 
being arranged. 

Our study club is more interesting than 
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ever, due to the wonderful programs we have 
enjoyed this season. Our Easter project was 
a fruit juice offering to a Negro clinic lo- 
cated in Atlanta. All of the girls are so 
responsive whenever a call of this nature 
presents itself. 

Ann Ragsdale our beloved second Vice- 
president of the national attended the Florida 
State meeting in April. 

Our trustee from the sixth district, Mrs. 
Winifred Gardner from Jacksonville, will at- 
tend our state meeting in October, and present 
a clinic. 

HELEN W. ADAMs 


ILLINOIS 


Our March meeting was quite informative 
as speakers from the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company brought us timely informa- 
tion on “Social Security Benefits.” 

Wednesday, April 9, Enid Andrews pre- 
sented a clinic on “The Snyder’s Test in 
Private Practice’ and Elva Lund presented 
a clinic on “Recall Systems in Private Prac- 
tice’ at Northwestern University Dental 
School Homecoming. Edna Larson was chair- 
man of the program for the meeting. 

Thursday, April 25, the following clinics 
were given at the Loyola Dental School 
Homecoming: Snyder’s Test—Enid Andres, 
R.D.H.; Recall System—Mary Weber and 
Gertrude Hollister, Junior members, student 
D.H.; Prevention of Caries by Education— 
Charlette Johnston, Junior member, student 

.; and Sugar Content in Foods—Joyce 
Neufeld, Junior member, student D.H. 

The second annual capping ceremony was 
held on Friday, April 25th in the library of 
the Dental School at Northwestern Univer- 
sity for the freshman dental hygienists. The 
ceremony was preceded by an invitation for 
all parents of the students to visit the Dental 
School and see the students, either in class 
or in the clinic. Refreshments were served 
following the close of the program. 

Wednesday, April 16, Evelyn Maas, Super- 
visor of dental hygienists at Northwestern 
University spoke to the Fox River Valley 
Dental Assistants’ group on “Dental Health 
Education,” during a dinner meeting at the 
Baker Hotel in St. Charles, Illinois. Miss 
Maas also attended the Iowa Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Meeting in Des Moines on May Sth. 

VioLA V. JOHNSON 


IOWA 


Our annual meeting was held May 5 
when we met at Hotel Ft. Des Moines in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Betty Krippene, our na- 
tional president was with us; also Evelyn 
Maas, Director of Oral Hygiene, Northwest- 
ern University and past president of national ; 
Ione Jackson, Director of Oral Hygiene, 
University of Minnesota; and Mabel Nelson 
our trustee from this district. These girls 
gave us inspiring and informative talks con- 
cerning our field and the work of national. 
We feel very fortunate in being near enough 
to these girls that they can take time from 
their busy days to come to our meeting. 

Carol Buchs, Mary Marx and Eileen Stark 


| 
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OFFICERS OF THE IOWA DENTAL 
HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


Left to right: Secretary—Edith Lieurance, 


President—Miriam Stock, Vice-President— 
Luetta Treimer, Treasurer—Natalie Peregoy. 


came all the way from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
to give us the pleasure of their company. 
We miss these girls who left our circle last 
fall after being members here for a year. 
We also enjoyed meeting and becoming ac- 
quainted with Doris Jensen who came with 
Ione and Mabel from Minnesota. 

Our luncheon was a pleasant affair and 
our guests praised our genial hospitality. 
Mrs. Hindal, a housewife, gave us an in- 
spirational talk and Dr. Sproul, a practicing 
physician in Des Moines, talked to us in a 
very informal manner concerning dental and 
professional matters. We couldn’t let Carol 
and Mary get away without harmonizing a 
bit. We all love to hear them sing. Dr. Frank 
Jefferies, practicing dentist in Des Moines 
and Associate Professor of Research, North- 
western University brought us much of in- 
terest in his discourse on “Habits and their 


effects on Dental Development.” Dr. B. 
Hermann, one of our Des Moines dentists, 
spoke on the subject, ‘Possibilities of 


Hypnosis in Dentistry.” His explanation of 
hypnosis was outstanding and for our further 
enlightenment he brought a patient to the 
meeting and gave a demonstration. We feel 
greatly indebted to these men for adding 
so much to our program. 

At our business meeting the officers of last 
year were re-elected. They are as follows: 
president, Miriam Stock; vice-president, 
Luetta Treimer; treasurer, Natalie Peregoy 
and secretary, Edith Lieurance. 

We felt our clinics were especially good this 
year and well attended. Mrs. Andrews gave a 
Flannel-graph Demonstration; Marie Sipple 


and Edith Lieurance showed “Where Educa- 
tion becomes the Key to Better Oral Hygiene ;” 
Miriam Stock questioned, “How Safe is Your 
Dental X-ray Machine?” Marjorie Thornton 
discussed, “Psychology and You” and Luetta 


Triemer showed “How Dental Prophylaxis 
can help Decrease Dental Decay.” 

On Monday evening members and guests 
of the association enjoyed a buffet supper with 
Marie Sipple, Marjorie Thornton assisting. 
It was an evening well spent as we became 
better acquainted with everyone. 

Miriam Stock invited us to Ames, lowa, for 
a picnic on Sunday, June 8th. Monica Burke, 
who used to be in Ames, started the annual 
picnic idea in Ames and we all enjoyed it 
so much that now that Monica is away, (and 
we do miss her) Miriam is carrytng on the 


tradition. We are wishing Monica could be 
with us. 

EpitH Burr LIigEURANCE 
LOUISIANA 


The fourth annual meeting of the Louisiana 
State Dental Hygienists was officially opened 
at Shreveport, April 18th. The business ses- 
sion followed a luncheon given by Dr. C. S. 
Barlow at the Shreveport Country Club. Dr. 
Frank Houghton, dean of Loyola Dental 
School, New Orleans, was guest speaker, and 
delivered a message on “Dental Education.” 
Dr. Barlow gave a welcoming address to the 
hygienists, and we thank him for his gracious 
hospitality. Dr. Houghton gave us some en- 
couraging information concerning the estab- 


lishment of a dental hygiene school at 
Loyola, New Orleans. He _ reported that 
Charity Hospital there has agreed to give 


space for clinical training of hygienists when- 
ever the school is begun. 

Eight of our sixteen members were present; 
Mrs. Irma Moreau Miller, out-going presi- 
dent, of Opelousas; Mrs. Faydelle Martin, 
New Orleans; Miss Edith Wolfe, New Or- 
leans; Miss Elizabeth Stinchcum and Miss 
Mary Gay Bullard, Baton Rouge; Miss 
Gladys Edwards, Lake Charles; Miss Ann 
Langenstein, Shreveport, and “yours truly,” 
who rang some wedding bells in February, 
and is now Mrs. Charles Johnson. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. Faydelle Martin; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gladys Edwards; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Edith Wolfe. 

The fifth annual meeting will be held in 
1953 in New Orleans, May 2nd and 3rd. The 
semi-annual Luncheon will be held in No- 
vember in conjunction with the New Orleans 
Conference. 

Our District Trustee, Mrs. Alice Grady, 
was unable to attend due to conflict in state 
meetings; however she was with us in spirit 
and promises to come next year. She sent us 
an inspiring message we hope we can fulfill; 
we'll keep trying! 

R. Ann McComes JOHNSON 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Dental Hygienists’ Association of the State 
of Massachusetts was held May 5, 6, 7, at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston. Chairman of the 
meeting was Ruth Crabtree Bradley. 

A speaker for Tuesday's session was, Dr. 
Stewart A. MacGregor of Toronto, Canada, 
on “Child Management.” Dr. MacGregor’s 
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lecture was most informative and gave us 
many different hints on handling children 
in a dental office. Dr. Vilma Dalton Webb 
spoke.on the “New Zealand Dental Nurse 
Plan.” The hygienists present at this lec- 
ture were most impressed with the training 
and qualities of the dental nurses of New 
Zealand. We were amazed at the large, al- 
most isolated, areas the dental nurse travels 
to provide treatment for her patients under 
rather adverse conditions. 

Annual business meeting and election of 
officers was held on Tuesday afternoon. Dr. 
F. Trevor, President of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society brought greetings from the 
dental society. Miss Laura Peck, first Vice- 
President of the A.D.H.A. extended greetings 
and best wishes for a successful meeting. For 
the first time in the history of the M.D.H.A. 
an installation service was conducted. This 
Was most impressive and the officers installed 
were more cognizant of their duties and 
loyalty to the association. 

A seminar, “Dynamics and Dental Health,” 
was held on Wednesday, Miss Edna Bradbury 
presiding. Seminar participants were divided 
into discussion groups to consider specific 
problems and current trends in the field of 
dental health. Many new ideas were ob- 
tained from this seminar. Mary C. Dole, 
President of the M.D.H.A., presided at the 
President’s Luncheon on Wednesday, at the 
University Club. Dr. M. Agnella Gunn spoke 
to us on “Korea.” Many beautiful and inter- 
esting slides were shown in conjunction with 
this lecture. Table clinics were presented 
by several hygienists at the afternoon ses- 
sions. The annual meeting was well at- 
tended and enjoyed by all. 

Best wishes are in order for our newly 
elected President, Ruth Crabtree Bradley. 
Ruth was married April 26, 1952. 

Membership Chairman, M. Augusta Breck, 
reported total membership to date 385. 


GENEVIEVE A. CUMMINGS 


MICHIGAN 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Dental Hygienists’ Association was 
held April 21 through 23 at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit. Maxine Troy, of this city, was in- 
stalled as president. A highly informative 
program presented Rene Rochon, D.D.S., 
Dean of the University of Detroit’s Dental 
School, on “Interpretation of Dental Radio- 
graphs,” Fred A. Henny, D.D.S., “Cancer 
of the Mouth.” Dr. Marion White McPherson, 
Assoc. Professor of Psychology, Wayne Uni- 
versity, “Handling Dental Patients,” and 
John A. Greene, D.D.S., “Clinical Symptoms 
of Periodontal Disease and Development.” 
An outstanding clinic presentation included 
all phases of dental hygiene: Pedodontic 
Practice, Sally McBride and Sally Stickney; 
Private Practice, Sally Meyer; Public Health, 
Alice Davis; “Instrumentation, the use of 
Gracey Curettes” was developed by Norma 
Heinze. Our — annual Dentist-Hygienist 


luncheon entertained the graduating classes 
of both the University of Detroit and the 
The guest speaker, 


University of Michigan. 
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Samuel D. Harris, D.D.S., founder and past 
president of the American Society of Dentistry 
for Children, spoke on “Human Relations in 
Dentistry.” We had a very fine turnout with 
three members of the Michigan State Board 
present along with representatives from both 
Schools of Dental Hygiene. Our guests also 
included many eminent dentists of this state. 

On May 8th we attended a Homecoming 
Day at the University of Michigan Dental 
Hygiene School. Dr. Harlan Bloomer, Ph.D., 
discussed “Speech Clinic Problems” and Dr. 
Byrin Highes, Ph.D., related the “Role of 
the Dental Hygienist in Dental Health Educa- 
tion.’ Dinner at the Michigan Union com- 
pleted a very fine day. 

The Detroit District elected Margaret St. 
Clair to the presidency at its May meeting. 
She has been an untiring worker in the past 
and we know that she will bring many fine 
new ideas to the job. Our group has been 
invited for a week end at East Tawas, 
Michigan as the guests of Gen Wozniak; we 
are looking forward to a gay time. 


MINNESOTA 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Dental 
Hygienists’ Association was held February 
19th in conjunction with the Minnesota State 
Dental Association. Speakers at the meeting 
included Dr. Hollis A. Askey who spoke on 
“The Hygienist as the Office Mansger” and 
Dr. William Humphrey of Colorado who 
spoke on “Handling the Child Patient.” 

In the evening the association was honored 
to have Mrs. Pierce Atwater as guest speaker 
at the annual convention banquet which was 
held this year at the Minnesota Club in St. 
Paul. Mrs. Atwater gave an interesting talk 
on her trip to London and other parts of 
England. Other special guests at the banquet 
were Dr. Dorothea Radusch, Dr. Harker, and 
Dr. Jordan. 

Another feature of the convention banquet 
was the installation of the new officers. They 
are: President, Miss Lorna Bruning; Presi- 
dent-elect, Miss Doris Jensen; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Delores Arneson; Secretary, Mrs. Lor- 
raine Wolf; Treasurer, Miss Janet Spoodis; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Marion Wilke; 
Trustee, Mrs. Marion Wildung. 

On March 6 the new executive council met 
with the outgoing executive council to discuss 
plans for the coming year. At the February 
meeting a poll was taken to see in what sub- 
jects the hygienists are most interested. The 
executive council is trying to arrange speakers 
and movies to cover these subjects. To start 
the season a technicolor film “Brushing Tech- 
nique for the Periodontal Patient” (courtesy 
of the U of M Dental School) was shown 
at the March meeting at Coffman Memorial 
Union. Following the business meeting the 
junior members served refreshments, decorated 
in green for St. Patrick’s Day. There was a 
very good turn-out and we hope to have as 
many at our future meetings. 

Quite a few Minnesota dental hygienists 
are planning to attend the national conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 


. 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Our report for this quarter is little more 
than “answering present to the roll call.” 

We lost two of our most active members, 
Rosalie Bloom and Mary Elizabeth Thompson 
to matrimony. They are now respectively 
Mrs. Hyam, of Greenville, Miss. and Mrs. 
Simmons of Gainsville, Fla. 

The Public Health Hygienists have been 
busy with Pre-School Clinics, making dental 
inspections for children who will enter the 
first grade in September. The correction rate 
in first grades has been noticeably raised by 
the work of these clinics. 

Our annual meeting was held at Biloxi, 
June 9, 10, 11. 


AILEEN COOPER 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

At the March meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Dental Hygienists’ Association it seemed 
so good to be back together again after a 
period of two months. For the past few 
years meetings during January and February 
have been suspended due to inclement weather. 
Miss Louise Hord, Trustee of District 1, and 
Miss Gertrude Sinnett, Vice-President of 
Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association 
met with us. 

We welcomed back our president, Mary 
Falvey in April; we hadn’t seen her since 
December! Mary is one of our fortunate 
members who recently enjoyed a trip to Sun 
Valley, Idaho. She is so enthusiastic about 
Sun Valley that we have recommended her 
for a job with the Chamber of Commerce 
out there. 

Our annual convention was held June 29, 
30 and July 1 at the Mt. Washington Hotel 
in Bretton Woods. Most interesting and in- 
formative speakers were arranged by our 
capable chairman, Ann Farnum of Concord, 
and her committees. Among the speakers 
were: Dr. W. Young, President of the New 
Hampshire Dental Society; Dr. Gordon Mac- 
alister, whose topic was “Dental Surgery ;” 
and Dr. Anna Philbrook, Director of the 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Concord. Installa- 
tion of the new officers took place at the close 
of the convention. 

As our membership seems to be falling off 
with so many girls getting married and moy- 
ing to other states, we are planning a mem- 
bership drive for July which we hope will 
be successful. 

NOREEN M. Morse 


NEW JERSEY 

The annual convention of the New Jersey 
State Dental Hygienists’ Association was held 
on April 23, in the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City. We were honored by the presence 
of our trustee, Miss Ruth Heck. We cer- 
tainly enjoy having her with us. At our busi- 
ness meeting we elected our new officers. 
President, Mrs. Margot Paterson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Miriam Wildermuth; Secretary, 


Miss Barbara Fink; Treasurer, Miss Jane. 
Bulmer. 

After our meeting we held a round table 
discussion led by Mrs. Margot Paterson. We 
learned many helpful hints for our offices. 
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A delicious luncheon followed. We had Dr. 
Stoll and one of her senior dental hygiene 
students of Columbus University, Miss Barbara 


Wank, as our guests. Miss Wank gave 
the clinic “The Potential Services of the 
Dental Hygienist in Private Dental Office 


Practice; we presented our clinics in con- 
junction with the dentists. 


RutuH E. Morrison 


NEW YORK 

The Dental Hygienists’ Association of the 
State of New York has cooperated with the 
State Dental Society and Council on Dental 
Health, in making plans for a successful Na- 
tional Dental Health Week—radio, television 
films and window displays aided in the vari- 
ous programs throughout the State. 

Clinic Chairman, Eljeanor Mullin, of the Den- 
tal Hygienists’ Association of New York City, 
with her members, Evelyn Jaeffa and Barbara 
Fink, deserve a bouquet for the excellent 
job done at the clinics held at the Greater 
New York Meeting, December 3-7. 

The Dental Hygiene Teachers met at their 
annual meeting held at the Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, N. Y., January 24-25, the conference 
theme being “Meeting the Needs of the Com- 
munity.” Norma Harter was elected presi- 
dent. Norma is doing a fine job as corres- 
ponding secretary of our State Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Association, also. 

A Dental Clinic for Cerebral Palsied has 
won considerable acclaim. At the pediatric 
cerebral palsy dental clinic of Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Dental and Oral Surgery, 
the actual dentistry is the same as employed 
for a normal child; the patient is kept sup- 
ported by a “restrainer” and with the help 
of the parent and dental assistant or hygien- 
ist who control his involuntary movements, the 
dentist is enabled to work. The clinic, the 
only one of its kind in the world, is part of 
the pioneer cerebral palsy dental education 
program recently instituted at the school at 
the instigation of the Dental Guidance Council 
for Cerebral Palsy in cooperation with the 
Pediatric Cerebral Palsy Clinic of Presbyterian 
Hospital. It is financed by the Cerebral Palsy 
Society of New York City. ; 

Our 32nd Annual Meeting at Syracuse, May 
13, 14, 15, 16, culminated a busy year of 
activities for our President Mary Elizabeth 
Harris. The program was an outstanding 
one with such speakers as: Dr. Maury 
Massler, D.D.S., M.S. of the University of Illi- 
nois, College of Dentistry with his subject 
“The Role of the Dental Hygienist in Pedontic 
Practice.” Dr. Frank E. Law, Regional Con- 
sultant, U.S.P.H.S., gave us a most informa- 
tive talk on “The Current Status of Caries 
Control.” An inspirational discussion was 
the result of Dr. Jay H. Eshleman’s subject— 
“Are We Always Ethical?” 

Edward J. Michel, Sponsor and Executive 
Director of the Dale Carnegie Course in 
Western New York gave us some thoughts to 
remember with his subject of ‘Professional 
Leadership.” 

Our own Camille Toolan, past president, 
delighted and enlightened us with her greet- 
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ing for the membership luncheon entitled, 
“Other Hats in the Ring.’”’ This was a resume 
of the outstanding achievements of our past 
presidents. 

The clinicians gave a wealth of new ideas 
with: “Enjoying Children’s Dentistry,” G. 
Bartholomeu, and Rita Dineen; “Build Now 
for Dental Health,’ Sylvia Levy; “Hidden 
Sugars,” Regina Piechowicz and Mary Rose 
Cimini; “Utilization of Private Office Aids,” 
Mildred Wates; “The Role of the Dental 
Hygienist in Preventive Dentistry,’ Jean 
Willson and Helen Bemick. 

Plans are being made for several mem- 
bers to attend the National Meeting in St. 
Louis. Among those will be: Camille Toolan, 
Loretta’) Apple, Marion Howell, Lucille 
Wintish, Melva deRoos, and Mildred Skinner. 

Our new ofhcers for 1952-53 are: President, 


Marion Howell; President-elect, Eleanor 
Blanchard; Vice-President, Norma Harter; 
Corresponding Secretary, Ann Kotsuba; 


Treasurer, Cecile Rosenthal. 
MELVA DEROOS 


OHIO 

The Ohio State Post-College Assembly was 
held April 23rd and 24th. It afforded a won- 
derful opportunity for all graduates to attend 
interesting lectures, a dinner in the elaborate 
Ohio Student Union, and to renew old ac- 
quaintances. The senior dental hygiene stu- 
dents were divided into groups with each 
group demonstrating various phases of dental 
hygiene. The girls had outstanding displays 
depicting their work in the schools, the cur- 
riculum, the equipment used by hygienists and 
the various duties of the hygienist. 

Miss Dorothy Permar, Research Department 
of the College of Dentistry, O.S.U., told the 
Columbus Study Club Group about the discus- 
sion held at the Annual Meeting of The In- 
ternational Association for Dental Research in 
Colorado in March. 

The Ohio Junior Dental Hygiene Associa- 
tion had a picnic May 29th, as a last fare- 
well for the graduating seniors. 

The Cincinnati Study Club has under way 
a project that has been approved by the 
Public Service Dental Society and The Coun- 
cil! of the Cincinnati Dental Society. The 
project (The Cincinnati Dental Hygienists 
Clinic working in conjunction with the Babies 
Milk Fund) is planned to take care of pre- 
school children by rendering service such as 
oral propylaxis, examinations, and education 
of mothers. One objective is to increase the 
amount of care that the deciduous teeth re- 
ceive. The clinic will operate one morning 
each week. Now, the girls are scouting for 
equipment and hope that some kind-hearted 
dentist will contribute what he no longer 
needs in his practice. 

The Cleveland Study Club held their meet- 
ing in conjunction with the Spring Clinic 
Meeting of the Cleveland Dental Society. Mrs. 
McGonogle, R.N., who is associated with 
the Cleveland Board of Education, talked on 
“Child Fears.” 

Dental Hygiene in Ohio is making news. 
The Cleveland girls had their picture in 
the paper with their table clinic on “Patient 


Education.” Ruth Long of Cincinnati had her 
picture on the front page demonstrating an 
advancement in dentistry. A senior with her 
lilac band and a freshman wearing her newly 
acquired cap were on the front page of a 
Columbus paper. This article covered the 
Capping Ceremony which was held Sunday 
May 11, at O.S.U. Vice-President Jacob B. 
Taylor addressed the group. All students 
and guests were invited to a tea immediately 
following the ceremony. 

It seems that we are making progress in 
helping the public to become more aware of 
oral hygiene and our profession. Out inter- 
ests and our efforts in the dental hygiene 
profession will undoubtedly insure our success 
in this objective. 

VIRGINIA J. PALMER 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The activities of the hygienists who at- 
tended the Reading meeting are now memories 
of the happy times during our three day stay 
(May 5-7) in that city. We had several 
very informative and interesting talks by 
outstanding authorities in their fields. Mrs. 
Anna DePlanter Bowes of the Division of 
Nutrition in the State Department of Health 
told us of the latest developments in nutri- 
tion. Highlights of the talk stressed the influence 
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Left to right: Dr. Linwood Grace, Direc- 

tor, Dental Division, State Dept. of Health; 

Mrs. Jacqueline Schuck-Kolben, Retiring pres- 

ident; Mrs. Ella Ege, Convention Chairman 

and Sec.-Treas.; Miss Irene Stankiewicz, 
President. 
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of food upon the emotions of the individual; 
the importance of protein in the diet and the 
use of nutrition in the treatment of alcoholics. 
Mrs. Bowes spent the afternoon with us and 
advised several girls concerning their cur- 
rent diets. Mrs. Bowes is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Association, so we really feel 
that she “belongs” to our group. 
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Dr. R. Flowers of Reading spoke to us 
about Orthodontia and showed slides of some 
of his patients. Dr. Herbert K. Cooper of 
Lancaster lectured to a joint meeting of the 
hygienists and the Reading school nurses. He 
emphasized cooperation of all specialists in 
the treatment of the patient as an entire per- 
son and did so in a most impressive way. 
Dr. R. K. Reeder of the Reading Dental So- 
ciety demonstrated the use of “Psychosomatics 
in Dentistry.” All persons present had the 
opportunity of participating as subjects in the 
hypnotic demonstration and subjects were 
selected from the most suggestible persons. 
For many of us this was the first demonstration 
of hypnosis which we had seen and we were 
truly amazed and some were “spell bound!” 

The Reading hygienists entertained us with 
a tour of Berks County. First we drove 
through the blossoming dogwood and laurel 
to Hopewell Village where we relived 
colonial days and the smelting of iron, the 
manufacture of stoves and cannon balls for 
use at that time. Hopewell Village is being 
restored as a federal project. We were also 
taken to Mt. Penn and enjoyed the magnificent 
and extensive view from the Skyline Drive. 

Our luncheon at the Wyomissing Club is 
another pleasant memory. A toothbrush for 
traveling from Lactona and tiny little bells 
decorated with Pennsylvania Dutch motifs 
added to the gaiety of the occasion and a 
boy’s quartet from Reading High School sang. 
The places of honor were occupied by our 
guests, the retiring President, Mrs. Schuck- 
Kolben and the new President Miss Irene 
Stankiewicz. 

After the luncheon we went over to the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel to see the table clinics. 
Miss Mae Sarsfield had her national prize 
winning clinic concerning the recall system 
in the private office. Miss Anna Mae Roth, 
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“The Dental Hygienist in Industry; Miss 
Patricia Durnin, “Fluoride Applications in 


the Public Schools” and Miss Marguerite L. 
Brossman, “Dental Health Education in the 
Public Schools.” Many thanks, girls, for your 
very instructive contributions! 

After clinics the general exit of non-Reading 
hygienists began. We are happy to report 
a profitable, successful and enjoyable three 
days’ activities; thanks to all those who co- 
operated and for the efforts of Reading Chair- 


men: Mrs. Ella Ege, Miss Doris Fisher, 
Miss Mary Grim, Miss Dorothea Eidam, Miss 
Marguerite Brossman and Miss Mary 
Ammon. 


JEAN NEWLIN 


RHODE ISLAND 


The February meeting of our organization 
was held in the Providence Biltmore Hotel. 
Our speaker for this meeting was one of our 
local florists who gave an excellent demon- 
stration of floral arrangements. 

In March we had our “Bosses Dinner” 
which was well attended. This is the sec- 
ond year we have had this affair and it has 
been very well received by both the mem- 
bers and our employers. Mr. Arthur Drew 
was our guest speaker with a talk on his 
work with the lie detector. 

For our March meeting we journeyed to 
Pawtucket to the office of Dr. Edward C. 
Morin. This very modern office was a treat 
for us to see, and Dr. Morin was a most 
genial host. He also served as our guest 
speaker with a talk on ‘Malpractice and 
the Dental Hygienist,’ a subject on which 
he is particularly well-versed. 

Our meetings terminated for the season 
on Tuesday, May 20th with our annual din- 
ner meeting and election of officers. 


AriceE M. MATHEWS 


TENNESSEE DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Miss Lorene Hill, Miss Elma Lou Cashion, Margaret Smith, Margaret Swanson, Mary Alie 


Brown, Dorothy Rutledge, Teddy Lee Trevillyan, Sophia Blatt, Olive Williams. 


Back row: 


Donna Mae Duncan, Dorothy O’Brien, Ruth Sick, Juanita Schisler, Linda Adams, Nell Rose 
Beale, Mrs. Hunter, Sara Hill and Margaret Myracle. 
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TENNESSEE 

The Tennessee Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion held its 23rd annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, May 5, 6, 7. 

A reception was held Monday night for 
the graduate and student hygienists. An en- 
joyable time was had renewing acquaintances 
and welcoming the students to their first con- 
vention. Tuesday morning Mrs. Teddy Lee 
Trevillyan gave us a most cordial welcome. 
Dr. O. M. Jamieson brought greetings from 
the dentists. We were happy to have Miss 
Margaret Swanson, Executive Secretary, as 
our honored guest. Her answers to the ques- 
tions concerning A.D.H.A. affairs were most 
helpful and instructive. 

Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Carl Sebelius, Di- 
rector of Dental Hygiene Service, Tennessee 
Department of Public Health, talked; colorful 
slides on “Dental Health Programs and a 
Travelogue of Scandinavia and England” 
were a high point of our convention. Dr. 
Sebelius. spent three months in these coun- 
tries studing their dental programs and _ his 
comments on conditions there were most in- 
teresting and enlightening. 

Dr. Holger Anderson, Associate Professor 
of Psychology, Memphis State College, spoke 
at our annual luncheon, Wednesday, on “If 
Your Patient Was a Child.” Places were laid 
for 60, the greatest number ever to attend. 
Our meeting was concluded with an inspec- 
tion of the new School of Dental Hygiene. Miss 
Sara Hill, Director, and the students were 
wonderful guides. Twenty-eight graduated 
in March; about half of this number plan to 
practice in Tennessee and the rest through- 
out the Southeast. With this increasing num- 
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ber of graduate hygienists in our midst, we 
left with the feeling that our association was 
well on the road to increasing membership 
and with the renewed conviction that greater 
things were just ahead. 

E_ma Lou CasHIOoN 


TEXAS 


The Texas State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Fort Worth, 
Texas, at the Hilton Hotel, April 28th through 
May Ist, 1952. This meeting was of particular 
importance because it was the first to be 
held since hygienists were licensed in the 
Lone Star States in June, 1951. 

At the business meeting the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Mrs. Beatrice 
Mirick; Vice-president, Miss Mildred Keever; 
Secretary, Mrs. Patricia Phillips; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Helen Smith. 

After the business meeting on April 28th, 
Dr. Edward Taylor, Dental Director of the 
State Health Department spoke to the group. 
His topic was “The Dental Hygienist— 
Flourine and Dental Health. 

Our retiring president, Mrs. Leona Dunlap, 
was named delegate to the national conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 

In as much as there are no dental hygienists’ 
association in Arkansas and Oklahoma, a 
motion was made to organize a Tri-State 
Society that would include those states along 
with Texas. 

Although we are small in number and not 
two members are from the same state in 
the Union, we are determined to grow—now 
that we are the last state to be licensed. 

Frances D. TAyLor 


TEXAS STATE DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
Top row left to right: Mrs. Helen Smith, Mrs. Beatrice Mirick, president elect, Miss 
Mildred Keever, Mrs. Lucille Smith, Miss Alice Haberle, Mrs. Frances Taylor, Mrs. Leona 
Dunlap, retiring president. Bottom row left to right: Miss Marie Kelly, Miss Rita Des 
Rocher, Miss Irene Kelly, Mrs. Florence De Sutter, and Mrs. Katherine Langford. 
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WASHINGTON 

We meet again to exchange ideas and to 
know what the Other state societies have been 
accomplishing since our last A.D.H.A. Journal. 
Our group feels the Journal is one of the 
important reasons for belonging to the na- 
tional association because through it we keep 
in contact with all state activities and often 
receive important information. 

Our year so far has been inspiring, inter- 
esting and well attended. Oh, what you girls 
miss when you stay away from our meetings. 
We not only arrange for good speakers on 
the subjects pertaining to the dental hygienist 
and her profession, but we have attended 
and participated in other worthwhile com- 
munity activities; for example, the Blood 
Bank, the Cancer Society, the Washington 
State Health Council, the Womens’ Federated 
Clubs, the dental assistants. Four of our 
hygienists worked at the Cancer Booth one 
evening in four of our stores. We also con- 
tribute each year to the Cancer Fund. Our 
delegates to the Washington State Health 
Council attend meetings and then at our 
meeting review some of the problems and 
what we can do to assist with their dental 
problems. Mary Marshall, dental hygienist, in 
the State Health Department wrote a very 
fine article for one of their ‘Briefs.’ 


VIRGINIA KINNEY, 


President, Washington Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 


The Washington State Dental Convention 
was held at the Olympic Hotel in May. Five 
of our hygienists gave table clinics. We also 
had a No-Host luncheon in the Olympic Grill 
on the day of our clinics. The State meeting 
was well attended and we gained rich ex- 
periences from the fine program. 

In May we held our regular meeting in 
Bremerton in appreciation to the girls who 
live there and who so faithfully journey to 
Seattle for the monthly meetings. Our presi- 
dent and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Kinney, entertained us with some beautiful 
slides of Old Mexico. 

We keep in contact with the students in 
dental hygiene at the University of Wash- 
ington and have invited them to meet with 
us at various affairs. Some of them will be 
staying here after graduation and will be 
prospective members for the state and national 
associations. 

Our thoughts now turn to the national con- 
vention to be held in St. Louis. Our delegate, 
Mrs. Irene Currier, and our alternate Miss 
Alberta Beat, are making plans and hope to 
see many of you in St. Louis. 

Mrs. KENNETH ANDERSON 


WISCONSIN 

The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
tion was held in Milwaukee on April 13-15th. 

The meeting was opened with a group dis- 
cussion on nutrition as it pertains to public 
health and to the health of the individual. The 
discussion was preceded by presentations from 
Miss Study, nutritionist from the State Board 
of Health and Mrs. Schellenberg, head 
dietician at Veteran’s Hospital in Waukesha. 
They also acted as resource people for the 
discussions. Miss Study and Mrs. Schellen- 
berg had much to offer in fortifying our 
knowledge of nutrition. 

A panel discussion on “Control of Dental 
Caries” was given by two of the outstanding 
researchers in the country, Dr. Fosdick of 
Northwestern University, and Dr. Rapp of 
Loyola University. 

On Tuesday night, a banquet was held at 
the Schroeder Hotel for members of the asso- 
ciation and their guests. We were pleased 
and proud to have Betty Krippene, President 
of A.D.H.A. and one of our members, with us. 
Elva Lund, trustee from District VII, traveled 
from Chicago to bring us her message. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Luceal Wiegend; 
President-elect, Mildred DeBroux; Vice-presi- 
dent, Florence Kelley ; Secretary, Inge Riebeth; 
Treasurer, Eileen Stark. 

Thirty-eight student dental hygienists 
graduated from Marquette University in 
June. Lucille Kunz received her Bachelor 
of Science degree. 

On June 17th, all of the girls taking the 
Wisconsin State Boards were entertained at 
a buffet luncheon by the Wisconsin Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 

Ruty Harpt 
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Miss Betty Krippene, President 
Miss Evelyn Hannon, President-Elect 


Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 


Helen MeNally, 


Alice Grady, 


Mabel Nelson, District 


Louise Hord, District I, 1952 
District II, 1954 
Lucille Wintish, District III, 1953 
Ruth Heck, District 1V, 
Alice Scales, District V, 
District VI, 1954 
Elva E. Lund, District VII, 1953 


March Fong, District 1X, 1954 
Miss Blanche C. Downie, Past-President 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES - 


50%4 Elmwood Ave., Oshkosh, Wisc. 


Laura Peck, First Vice-President 


.. Univ. of Oregon, Dental School, Portland, Oregon 


Anne Ragsdale, Second Vice-President 
Sarah Hill, Third Vice-President 
Margaret E. Swanson, Executive Secretary .... 
Elizabeth Ferm, Treasurer 


140 State Street, New London, Conn. - 
Doctors Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
23 South Pauline Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
1735 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
4815 W. 40th Lane, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TRUSTEES 


140 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


. 47 Benifit Street, Attleboro, Mass. 
21 Elm Street, Geneseo, N. Y. 


1952 
1953 


Temple University Dental School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


5920 14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
.. 412 Exchange Building, St. Augustine, Florida 


VIII, 1952 


708 Church Street, Evanston, II. 
2257 Scudder Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


4263 St. Andrews Road, Oakland, Calif. 
7200 Cresheim Road, Mt. Airy, Penna. 


CONSTITUENT STATE SOCIETY OFFICERS 


To keep current the listing of state officers, please notify Central Office of all changes at least six 


weeks prior to publication mon 


CALIFORNIA (Northern) 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 
COLORADO 


CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHIO 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


ths. 


President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 


Marilyn Bowen,, 492 Florence Street, Oakland 
Anne Foley, 2416 Grant Street, Berkeley 3 
Bernice Borst, 1411 Averill Street, San Pedro 
Nancy Brewer, 528 North Jackson, Glendale 


Virginia B. Mannella, 629 N. Nevada Ave., Colorado 


Springs 


Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary— 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Mrs. 
President—Mrs. 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 
President—Miss 
Secretary—Miss 


Carol Tuer, 1132 Republic Bldg., Denver 
Mary Rencsko, 54 Beardsley Parkway, Trumbull 


Carole Freed, 1108 Gilpin Avenue, Wilmington 
Elizabeth B. Cary, Medical Arts Bldg., Wilmington 
Margaret D. Coffey, 3314 Mt. Plesant Street t, N. W. 
Nancy Fulmine, 1726 Eye Street, N. 

Margaret M. Akers, 3995 S. W. 4th Street, Miami 
Mary Ann Melrvin, 200 Professional Bldg., Lakeland 
Joan F. Treadway, 833 Candler Blidg., Atlanta 
Amelia Wilson, 250 Doctors’ Bldg., Atlanta. 

Marie Ross, 2180 Atherton Road, Honolulu 

Marion Akamine, 3416 Wela Street, Honolulu 

Elva E. Lund, 718 N. Grove Street, Oak Park 

Enid J. Andrews, 585 Drexel Ave., Glencoe 

Wilma Hook, 3114 Mishawaka, South Bend 
Margaret Shockney, 3501 S. Harrison Street, Fort Wayne 
Miriam Stock, 31314 Main Street, Ames 

Edith B. Lieurance, 3828 Bowdoin Street, Des Moines 
Marcella Fischer, 514 Delaware Street, Hiawatha 
Alice Rogers, 907 Central Bldg., Wichita 

Faydelle G. Martin, 5821 Elysian Fields Ave., New Orleans 
Edith B. Wolfe, 835 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 
Mary Prince, 3 Rackliff Street, Portland 

Barbara Balch, 284 Water Street, Augusta 

Ruth C. Bradley, 11 Ludington Court, West Springfield 
Claire Wholean, 59 Federal Street, Springfield 
Virginia Savage, 6175 Bluehill, Detroit 24 

Dorothy B. Navarre, 9426 Burnette Detroit 4 

Lorna Bruning, 4334 Penn Ave., North, Minneapolis 
Marion Wilke, 1761 St. Clair Ave., St. Paul 

Aileen Cooper, County Health Dept., Vicksburg 
Marie Rutledge, County Health Dept., Greenwood 
Mary Falvey, 11 Water Street, Concord 

Rose Brigada, Union School District, Keene 

Margot Paterson, Mayflower Apt., Great Notch 
Barbara Fink, 19 Riveredge Road, Bergenfield 
Marion L. Howell, Rock'and Hospital, Orangeburg 
Anna Kotsube, 21 Francis Terrace, Yonkers 

Nancy Horton, Box 603, Henderson 

Winifred Burns, Box 1028, Chapel Hill 

Joyce Greenawalt, 193 West Second Street, Mansfield 
Emily Tracey, 2061 Ridgeview Road, Columbus 

Irene Stankiewicz, 6222 Elmwood Ave., Philadelphia 
Ella Ege, 612 Weiser Street, Reading 

Margaret E. Ross, 173 Porter Street, Providence 
Constance T. Faneuf, 20 Whittier Drive, Johnston 
Ruth Sisk, Pulaski 

Mary Alice Brown, 605 Bennie Dillon Bldg., Nashville 
Beatrice Mirick, 2732 Herring Avenue, Waco 
Patricia Phillips, 1125 Banks Street, Houston 


Virginia Kinney, Manchester 

Mary Ann Weidinger, 4005 15th Ave., N. E., Seattle 
Ora Mae Campbell, 1026 Sixth St., Charleston 

Nancy Cochran, 205 South 7th St., Martins Ferry, Ohio 
Luceal Weigend, 3238 North 46th Street, Milwaukee 
Inge Riebeth, 3613 North Maryland Drive, Milwaukee 
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PROTECTION 


a BUTLER 

TOOTH BRUSH < 
Ss Meets 
to fit your & the specific demands 

of the profession in 
design... 
ethical distribution... 
variety... quality. 


every. 
recommendation 


two-row adult size the original peridental tooth 
brush for general use. 
single-row orthodontic reaches in and around reg- 
ulating appliances. 
three-row adult size for gum recession and some 
pyorrhea cases. 
junior twe-row for children of wherever a 
ited. 
Mounted smaller brush ts indicated 
denture brush a new design for easy. ef- 
a Assures Safety ficient denture cleaning 
stimulator tip a smooth, hard cone with 


for Patient 
@ Won't Come 


non-irritating soft apex. 
Sample tips FREE. 


Butler tooth brushes are available in a wide range 
of bristles and textures, including soft. 
Write for details, 


THE JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
540 n. lake shore drive - chicago V1, ill. 


(rescent DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1839 S. Pulaski Road 
Chicago 23, Illinois 


BUTLER—the original TWO-ROW tooth brush 


Spicy 
Cinnamon - Clove 
lavor 


Use Lavoris Because it Does 
a Thorough Job so Pleasantly. 


2 
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TASTES GOOD—IT’S GOOD TASTE! 
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REFERENCES: 1. Gross, M. and Greenberg, L. A.: The 
Salicylates, Hillhouse Press, New Haven, 1948. 2. Han- 
sen-Pruss, O. C.: Ann. Allergy 7:219 
: 1949. 3. Hoffman, Ill. Dent. J.: 194:439 ( Oct.) 
~ 1950. 4. Kaletsky, T.: N. Y: J. Dent., 12: No. 11/12, 
1942. 5. Massell, B. F: Med. Clin. North ‘America 
34:1419 (Sept.) 1950. 6. Mathews, K. PB: J. Lab. & 
Clin. Med. 36:416 (Sept.) 1950. 7. Paul, ee D. et al.: 
% Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 39:21 ( Jan.) 1950. 8 . Sherman, 
W. B.:; J.A.M.A. 140:447 (June 4) 1949. 


For effective pain relief — 
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Systemic analgesics merely “drug out” the pain sensation, and fall 
short of professional desiderata, since they contribute nothing to 
the improvement of the condition causing the pain. 


Poloris Dental Counterirritant, however, not only provides prompt 
symptomatic relief; but, by stimulating the capillary flow of nutrient 
blood, it helps to reduce inflammation and to relax congestive 
hyperemia. The resultant acceleration of the reparative process 
tends to “produce better end results.”4 


better than Systemics 


Unlike systemic analgesics, Poloris — 


1. 
2. 


Acts promptly (no half-hour waiting? for absorption). 
Provokes no gastric irritation (so common with internal 
analgesics>:7). 

Causes no allergic reactions (sometimes serious under systemic 

Cannot exercise an anti-coagulant influence. 

Does provide selective action on dental pain syndrome 
(impossible with systemic analgesics* ). 


POLORIS COMPANY, INC., JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


Samples on request. 
Dept. +2-G 


— in pericementitis, dental 
abscess, erupting third molar, 


Bo r irritation after filling, root canal 
therapy, gum irritation and 


Capsicum Benzocaine 
Dental Counterirritant 


dental neuralgia. 
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"What he needs is the Castle Space-Maker 
Sterilizer to improve his office efficiency” 


Designed to make office proce- 
dures easier and faster . . . Castle 
Space-Maker gives you more 
working space—compact facili- 
ties—and top sterilizing ease. 
Fully automatic—pilot light. Cast- 
in-Bronze sterilizer, 13” x 5” x 4”. 
Stand, 19” x 19” x 35” high. 
Rust-proof cast aluminum base. 
Underwriters’ approved. Wilmot 
Castle Co., 1113 University Ave., 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 


extra-space table 
top 


automatic cast-in- 
bronze boiler 


duplex drawer 
with 2 utility 
trays 

full-view cabinet 
—lights 
automatically 


Cstle LIGHTS and STERILIZERS 
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A good dentifrice need not be expen- 
sive! Dentists have found no other 
dentifrice so useful in so many ways 
as low-cost Arm & Hammer, or Cow 
Brand U.S.P. pure bicarbonate of soda. 


Its use is acceptable to the Council 
on Dental Therapeutics of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. 


Soda helps whiten teeth without 
harm to enamel . . . its gentle action 
cleans teeth safely. Research has 
proved low-cost bicarbonate of soda 
an efficient dentifrice for L. acidophilus 
reduction—an important factor in 
caries control. 


CHURCH & 


Accedted 


When used as a gargle or rinse, it 
freshens the mouth and removes debris. 


For sterilizing instruments, too 


A few teaspoonfuls in the sterilizing 
water will prevent tarnish. Instru- 
ments may be wiped bright even 
though kept in solution for hours. 


Children’s Storybooks 
We have a series of illustrated educa- 
tional booklets for children. They’re 
approved by leading educators and 
the Council on Dental Health. If you 
would like a free supply for your wait- 
ing room, just write to us. 


COUNCIL on DENTAL 


THERAPEUTICS 


DWIGHT CO., Inc. 


MERICAN 
ENTAL 


10 Cedar Street » New York 5, N.Y. 
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AIRY 


__ essential to our 
nations strength 


High production efficiency 


Milk ranks first among the animal prod- 
ucts in our national food supply . . . from 
the standpoint of over-all nutrient con- 
tribution, economy of production,! and 
versatility of available forms and use. 


Dairy foods—milk, butter, cheese, ice 
cream—supply approx- 
imately three-fourths of 
the total calcium, half 
the riboflavin, one- 
fourth the protein, one- 
fifth the vitamin A, 
one-sixth of the energy 
and one-tenth of the 
thiamine in the avail- 

able food of the United States .. . as well 
as significant amounts of many other 
nutrients.” 


Dairy cows combine a high efficiency 
of production with the high nutritive 
value of their product.! Considering the 
over-all nutrient contribution—with spe- 
cial emphasis on the calcium content— 
the production of milk results in more 
human food per unit of animal feed con- 
sumed than does that of other foods of 
animal origin.* 


Production of butter, cheese, and ice 
cream contributes to a stable milk sup- 


ply, and lends variety 
to the national diet. 
For a healthy people, | 
as well as a healthy. 
economy, it is vital that 
our national milk sup- 
ply be maintained and 
increased. 


1. Maynard, L. A. The role and efficiency of animals 
in utilizing feed to produce human food. J. Nutri- 
tion 32:345 (Oct.) 1946. 

2. Supplement for 1949 to Consumption of Food in 
the U. S., 1909-48, U.S.D.A. Misc. Pub. 691, Wash- 
ington (Sept.) 1950. 

8. Christensen, R. P. Efficient use of food re- 
sources in the United States. U.S.D.A. Tech. Bull. 
963, Washington, 1948. 


The presence of this seal indicates that 
all nutrition statements in this advertise- 
ment have been found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Aasociation. 


wit AIRY COUNCIL 


111 N. Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915... the National Dairy Council, a non prot 
organization, has been devoted to nutrition research and 
education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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